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“NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED : | 

REBER’S MEDIAEVAL ART. History of Medizval | 
Art. By Dr. FRANZ VON REBER, Director of the | 
Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of Paintings, 
Professor in the University and Polytechnic of | 





Munich, author of ‘‘ A History of Ancient Art,”’ etc. 
Translated and Augmented by JOSEPH THACHER | 
CLARKE. With 422 Illustrations, and a Glossary 
of Technical Terms. pp. xxxii., 742. 8vo, extra | 
cloth, $5.00. 

“Mr, Charles Eliot Norton wrote of Dr. Reber’s ‘ History of Ancient 
Art’ that, so far as he was aware, no compend of information on the sub- 
ject in any language was so trustworthy and so judicious; and of the 
same author’s work on ‘ Mediaeval Art’ quite as much can be said. It 
serves equally well as an introduction to the study of the subject, and as 
a profound treatise to which the advanced student may refer with advan- 


tage in order to refresh his knowledge of the outlines of any part of the | 


broad field it covers, It is illustrated by engravings which add greatly 
to its value even in the eyes of the most advanced student.”’ 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AMERICA. , 1797-1811. | 
By JoHN BERNARD, Sometimes Secretary of the 
Beefsteak Club, and author of ‘‘ Retrospections of 
the Stage. Edited from the Manuscript by Mrs, 
BAYLE BERNARD. With an Introduction, Notes, 
and Index by LauRENCE HutTTon and BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. Illustrated. pp. xvi., 380. 8vo, 


cloth, $1.75. 

“John Bernard, a player of some ability, and of no little provincial 
reputation in England, came to this country in 1797, and remained here 
as actor and manager, ” and keen observer of men and things, for upward 
of twenty years, Fie’ met on terms of equality, Washington, Jefferson, 
Charles Carroll, John Adams, and others. e exchanged ideas with 
many of the mest brilliant men and women of the time, In these pages, 
full of good stories wittily told, Bernard has painted vivid pictures of 
social life, both high and low, during the first and second decades of the 
United States, which cannot fail to be of the greatest value to all who 
are interested in our early history.’’ 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL THE- 
ORY. By BorDEN P. Bowne, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Boston University, Author of ‘‘ Meta- 

physics.” xiv., 330. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


” The ae of this wee is to describe and classify mental processes, to 
trace their origin and cause, to study these laws as shown in general, and 
to formulate the statement of a theory evolved from this description. It 
is a masterly and convincing treatise, adhering closely to facts and de- 
scribing and interpreting them with singular lucidity and fairness.’” 


A TRAMP TRIP. Howto See Europe on Fifty Cents 
a Day. By LEE MERIWETHER. With portrait. 


PP. 276. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25 
“In the garb of a working man, Mr. Meriwether spent > tore ona 
tramp trip Eom Gibraltar to the Bosphorus. His book overflows with 
entertaining incidents and amusing descriptions, and it is of particular 
value in its hints and suggestions to would-be pedestrians, and to others 
who wish to travel wisely and economically.”” 
LORD TENNYSON’S NEW WORK: LOCKSLEY 
HALLSIXTY YEARS AFTER, THE PROMISE 
OF MAY, Etc. By ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON, 
P.L., D.C.L. pp. viil., 198. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
The present volume is no exc eption in the proof it gives of Lord Tea- 
nyson’ s mastery of his art, And it must be acknowledged that the 
* Locksley Hali’”’ of to- day is not inferior in workmanship to the poem 
of forty years ago. There is the same ringing rhythm, the same strength 
and swing, the same ease and variety that delighted our fathers.—7he 
Academy, London, 


| RUSSIA OF TO-DAY. 


| A SOLDIER UNDER NAPOLEON. 


TO BE PUBLISHED | 


Hompas*s emeemas 
FOR MARCH, 1887. 


(Vol. 74, No. 442.) 


FEBRUARY 21st. 


CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece. THE DAY OF REST. By Epwin A. 


ABBEY; 


| THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT. By 


RicHARD WHEATLEY. Profusely illustrated, 
The Second Part of W. D. Howells’s New Novel, 
APRIL HOPES ; 
DUELLING IN PARIS. ~! THEODORE CHILD. 
With twelve illustrations by Henr1,Dupray. 


SPRINGHAVEN. Part XII. By R. D. BLAcKmorE. 
Illustrated by F. BARNARD, and A. Parsons. With a Plate En- 
graving of Mary, the Mother of Washington, after Middleton's 
Painting ; 


By ALBERT F. HEARD ; 


NARKA. A Story of Russian Life. Part III. 


KATHLEEN O’ MgBara ; 


THE SOUTH REVISITED. By CHARLEs DUDLEY 
WARNER ; 

A LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTATION OF THE 
OLD REGIME. By Cuarves GAYARRE; 

THE RIVALRIES OF TOBY GILLAM. ByR. M. 


Jounston. Illustrated by A. B. Frost ; 


SHORT POEMS: 
By ConstanTINA E. Brooks; 
By C. F. Ricuarpson ; 
IMPATIENCE. By Wittiam C. RicHarps ; 

OVER AN OLD FOLIO. By Cuas. W. Coteman, Jr.; 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE WILLIAM 
CurtTIs ; 

“The Day of Rest.”—The Commonplace in Fiction.—A Comedy at 
Wallack’s.—A Western Poet’s Complaint.—An Old Letter, 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Recent Poetry : Mrs. Margaret Deland’s ‘‘ The Old Garden. ”—Echoes 
of Tennyson’ s Verse no longer Heard.—‘‘ Chansons du Matin.’ 
Arlo Bates’s “‘ Berries of the Brier ;”’ “‘ The Heart of the Weed.”’— 
The Charm of Recent Poetry in the Thought rather than in the 
Form.—Mr, Cranch’s Latest Volume.—Elizabeth Akers Allen.— 
Tennyson’s “‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
Political Intelligence.— Disasters. —Obituary. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted by 


Duptey WARNER. 


By 


THE DERVISH. 


CHARLES 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year, Postage Free : 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, $3.00; HARPER’S WEEKLY, $4.00; 
HARPER’S BAZAR, $4.00; HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, §2.« 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, Jostpaid, to any 
part of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on 


Published by HARPER & 


receipt of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 


BROTHERS, New York. 





BOOK 


“Where there ts a Will there 
ws a Way.’ 


Tue Witt Power, Its RANGE 
sy J. Mit- 


ForHERGILL, 


AND ACTION. 


NER AUTHOR 


oF “THe MaInTAINANCE OF 
Heactu,’ “Anima Puysi- 
OLOGY, ETC. 


“ The great difference between men is energy——invin- 
cible determination—a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. That quality will do anything in 
this world ; and no talents, no circumstances, no oppor- 
tunities, will make a two-legged creature a man with- 
out it.’—Fowell Buxton. 


“Though I sit down now, the time will come when 
you will hear me;’’ so said Benjamin Disraeli to the 
House of Commons, when the members would not 
hear him speak. Derision was all he got for his 
maiden speech, but that did not daunt him; and the 
time came, sure enough, when the House not only lis- 
tened to him, but even acknowledged his mastery over 
it. Disraeli had learned, what many another man 
learns, that because he failed at first it did not follow 
that ultimate success was unattainable. Perseverance, 
industry, correction of faults of style, and the baffled 
speaker came to be able to hold the House spell- 
bound with his barbed shafts of rhetoric. 


See Chapter Tl, 


Comments on this Book. 


‘An inspiring book.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“* Deeply instructive.""-—Review. 

“Most helpful to those entering upon any career of 
life." — Presbyterian Odserver. 

‘‘A practical treatise upon that mysterious form of 
mental energy which makes the difference between 
the great and the insignificant.”"— Philadelphia Ledger. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


14and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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A Valuable Historical Work. 
FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. 


From original documents, most of which are now 
published for the first time. By EDwarp E. 
HALE and Epwarp E. HALE, Jr. With a steel 
portrait from a painting by Van Loo, two por- 
traits on wood by Chapman and de Carmontelle, 
and medallion portrait by J. B. Nini, together 
with numerous vignette portraits of noted con- 
temporaries. One volume. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt 
top. Price, $3.00. 

When Benjamin Franklin died, in 1790, he left to his grandson, Wm 
Temple Franklin, the largest collection of his papers. ‘This collection, 
which had been supposed to be irrevocably lost, was found a few years 
since on the top shelf of an old tailor’s shop in St. James, became the 
property of Mr. Henry Stevens, and finally of the United States 


From this collection and from other original documents, this life of 
* Franklin in France ’’ has been written. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


By Honoré DE Batzac. Uniform with ‘“ Pére 
Goriot,”’ ‘‘The Duchesse de Langeais,” ‘‘ César 
Birotteau, ‘‘Eugénie Grandet,’’ and ‘“ Cousin 
Pons.”” 12mo. Half morocco. French style. 
Price, $1.50. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
A Novel. By GeEorGE MEREDITH, author of 
‘‘ Richard Feverel,” ‘‘ Evan Harrington,” “ Harry 
Richmond,” ‘‘Sandra Belloni,” ‘‘ Rhoda Flem- 
ing,”’ ‘‘ Vittoria,” in our new and handsome uni- 
form 12mo edition, bound in English cloth, uncut. 
Price, $2.00. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME. 
Queen of Navarre. By A. MARy F. ROBINSON, 
author of ‘‘ Emily Bronté.” Being the fourteenth 
volume in the ‘‘ Famous Women Series.” 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


| NEW CONNECTICUT. ° 


An Autobiographical Poem. By A. BRONSON 
AtcoTT. Edited by F. B. SANBORN. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

After his eightieth year Mr. Alcott conceived the idea of writing an 
autobiographical poem, and had partly executed it when he was stricken 
with apoplexy. Three parts of this poem were completed, and are 
here published. ‘The fourth part is incomplete, and has been edited 
from material prepared by Mr. Alcott. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF GOLD. 


A Fragment of Thought. 16mo. Limp Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. ’ 


THE PIGEON PIE. 
A Tale of Roundhead Times. By CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonce. Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ 
etc. With illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 
This popular story has for some time been out of print. A new 


edition has now been prepared, printed on large paper and bound in an 
attractive manner, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, Post-paid by the 
Publishers, 


Rozserts Brortuers, Boston. 
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DICTIONARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND ITS VICINITY, 

With Map of Philadelphia and its Environs 


Would you know the City, its ins and outs, its by-places and 
high places? Most of you would, but where can you find the 
story ? The “Old Inhabitant” and the Guide Books will tell 
you something, to be sure; but what of the odd places, the 
nooks and corners, the quaint and curious, the moss-grown 
and mysterious ? Now and then oze from the old sources; 
but that’s not enough. 

It wasn’t enough for Paris, or London, or New York, or 
Boston. There was demand for much more, and in the rich 
soil of that demand grew the Dictionaries of those cities. 
Dictionaries in the broadest sense of the term; not merely 
names A, B, C’d, with a lean definition after each, but the 
story of persons and places and things truly told, without 
wasted words, but with satisfying fullness. 

What was done for those cities we've done for Philadelphia. 
Its Places, Institutions, Societies, Amusements, Resorts, and 
what not of interest have been graphically but briefly described 
and grouped alphabetically. Not only the city, but the towns 
and notable places about it. You can hardly ask the Dic- 
tionary a question touching the region twenty miles in any 
way from the New City Hall and not get a pat answer. And 
it'll tell you many things you'd never think to ask! 200 plump 
octavo pages crowded with facts and figures, and a generous 
map giving every street and roadway from League Island to 
Jenkintown, and from Darby to Haddonfield ; these, with a 
full index, make up the Dictionary of PuitapevpHia. By 
mail, 25 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s’ 
New Books. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSA- | 
CHUSETTS. 


By Brooks ADAMS. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

In this book Mr. Adams attempts to point out the steps by which 
Massachusetts was emancipated from the ecclesiastical and political 
narrowness, bigotry, and intolerance which he claims dominated the 
colony down to the Revolution. His book is vigorously written and 
challenges careful study. 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM HEnry BIsHop, author 


of ‘‘The House of a Merchant Prince,” ‘ Det- 


mold,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘This is unquestionably the most striking novel Mr. Bishop has yet 


written. While appearing serially in the A¢/antic Monthly it attracted 
marked attention by its plot (which has been pronounced worthy of . 
Hawthorne), its dramatic incidents, its fine discrimination of character, ¢ ‘ ¢ S 


and its excellent narrative style. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. and Cheapest Editions 


By R. P. HALLOWELL, author of ‘The Quaker 


Invasion of Massachusetts.’’ 16mo, $1.00. OF 
This work consists of a brief statement of the principles and the 


testimonies of the early Quakers, a condensed review of their devoted Po 
championship of religious liberty in the Massachusetts colonies, and some D I C K E N S 
observations on their relations to the Indians. ‘The author’s purpose is ’ 
to indicate the true place held by the early Quakers in the history of 


the world’s progress towards freedom, as contrasted with the popular 
theory advanced by prominent historians and essayists, that they were ul 2 
b 


merely religious ‘‘ cranks,” 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSA- THACKERAY 
, 


CHUSETTS. 
Bagh ow ga New Edition, revised. CAR LY Lee. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. BROWNING. MACAULAY 
’ 


Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in 

their Day. By RosBert BROWNING. 1 vol. 

16mo, $1.25; also uniform with the crown 8vo and 
edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


THOMAS H. BENTON. GOETHE 


Vol. XIV. of American Statesmen Series. By 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s intelligent and adequate biography of this distin- a 
guished statesman, whose long and eventful political career covered a are made by 


oe ag. 9 on agua in American politics, cannot fail to be of great ESTES & LAURIAT. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Edited by JoHN T. Morse, Jr. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Jou T. Morse, Jr. Boston, Massachusetts. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Casor Loner. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Hots1 
ANDREW JACKS(¢ IN. By Pror. Witiiam G. SUMNER 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams 

JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D.C. Giiman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morsz, Jr 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Canor Lopce 
ALBERT GALLATIN 3y JouHN AusTIN STEVENS. 
JAMES MADISON. By Sypney Howarp Gay 

JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, Jr 

JOHN MARSHALI By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 


Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND- 
READY, AND DEVIL’S FORD. 
Two characteristic new st®ries by BRET HARTE. 
Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.00. 


Send for a list to 301-5 Washington St., 


all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


TT 
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“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 


Issued in 5 Sizes, on Best Linen Rag 


Paper, from $1.25 to $11.00, and in 4 | 


Sizes on India Paper from $3.25 to 
$1 2.00. 


The India Paper used for the “‘ Oxford”’ thin editions of Bibles and 
Prayer Books is a specialty of the ‘‘Oxford’’ University Press, and is 
used exclusively for ‘‘ Oxford’’ Books, Its characteristics are extreme 
opacity, great toughness and softness, and an agreeable tone. The 
strength and flexibility of the fiber is so great that the paper may be 
used for years without becoming injured by wear ; and the material is so 
opaque that it can be made to a degree of thinness only limited by the 


possibilities of printing. In the case of some editions, a ream of this 


paper—four hundred and eighty sheets, each sheet measuring 17% and 
22% inches—weighs only seven pounds, and yet this paper is beautifully 
soft to the touch, strong enough to bear a great strain, and of such opacity 
that the impression on one side does not show through when the other 


side ts being read. The “‘ Oxford”’ India Paper has been manufactured 


in order to meet the popular demand for thin books, and is admitted to 


be without a rival, 


Catalogues on application. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


ON TRIAL! 


“TABLE TALK ~ 


will be sent on trial for 3 months on receipt of 25 


cents, 


Marion Harland’s portrait is in the January issue. 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer’s portrait is in the February issue, 
Miss Juliet Corson’s portrait is in the March issue. 


TABLE TALK is edited by Mrs. Rorer and Marion 
Harland, and includes among its contributors some 
of the best writers on culinary subjects in the country. 

It will aid you to solve the problems ‘‘ What to pro- 
vide” and ‘‘ How to save.” 


Specimen Copy, to Cents. $1.00 per Year, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


FINLEY ACKER CO., 
Atlantic City, N. J., and 
123 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale also by 


John Wanamaker, Central News Co., and 
leading Newsdealers. 


NEWS. 


A new series of importance, in which two volumes are now ready. 


The Lives of the Presidents. 


Written so as to interest all readers, especially YOUNG PEOPLE, 
and designed to be strictly accurate and valuable, and to give the results 
of the latest research. 

The intention is to make it the standard series of its class. 

Each volume, 12mo, from new type, on good paper, with illustra- 
tions. ~ 

Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive design in black and gold 
on covers, showing portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Gar- 


field. Each volume, $1.25. 


I. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
2. ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


Author of ‘ The Life of Abraham Lincola,’’ “ Dab Kinzer,’’ “‘ Esau 
Hardery,”’ etc., etc. 

Other volumes in preparation. ‘“‘ The Life of Grant”’ is published 
out of its chronological order because of the present great interest in the 
subject. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent 
to any address, at publishers’ expense on receipt of advertised price, if 
this publication is mentioned. 

New catalogue and illustrated circular sent free to any address if the 


name of this publication is mentioned. Contains full descriptions of 


many new: books and art publications. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
182 5th Avenue, New York City. 


MARCUS WARD & COS 


NEw SuNDAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT PACKETS. 
: Title and Description Cards in Packet. 
oo THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. Floral cards with 
selected texts on the Warfare of Life. 12 

REST IN THE LORD. Floral cards with selected texts 
from Holy Scripture. 12 

GRACE HERE AND GLORY HEREAFTER. Floral 
cards with texts from the Bible. 

HE THAT OVERCOMETH. 
Army, by L. T. Meade. 

IN EMMANUEL’S LAND. 
Country. Floral cards with 
Scripture. 

THE SHIELD OF FAITH. Floral cards, shield shape 
with cross and appropriate texts. 

TRUST IN THE LORD. Floral cards 
device, shield shape, and appropriate texts 

FOLLOW IN HIS FOOTSTEPS. Floral cards with texts 
and verses selected from Miss Havergal’s poems. 

2008 SONGS OF PRAISE. Floral cards with texts and selec- 
tions from well known hymns. 

UNDER HIS SHADOW. 
Miss Havergal. 

THE WAY OF THELORD. Cards with miniature land- 
scapes and selected texts from the Bible. 

2 TINY TEXTS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. _Iilumi- 
nated tickets, for Sunday Schools, with texts for the 
young. Tickets, 

3 GOLDEN WORDS FROM THE BIBLE. Floral cards 
with selected texts. Tickets, 

5 Tickets for general distribution, similar in style to No. 214. 

Tickets, 

Tickets for general distribution, similar in style to Nos. 214 
and 215. Tickets, 

WITH ALL THY HEART. Floral cards with words of 
exhortation from Scripture. 

DEEP CALLETH UNTO DEEP. Seascape views with 
Bible texts and original hymns by Margaret Haycraft. 

YET A LITTLE WHILE. Seascape views with texts 
and verses by Frances Ridley Havergal. 

BIBLE BOOK-MARKERS. With texts from Holy Script- 
ure and miniature landscape views. 

THIS WILL I DO. Fioral cards with exquisits designs on 
Dark Ground with Gold Border and texts Som the Psalms 

HIS LITTLE ONES. Reward cards with Bible texts and 
designs of Children’s heads. 


Messages to the King’s 


Glimpses into the Better 
appropriate texts from 


with anchor 


Floral cards with verses by 
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8. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 


. MEDITATIONS 


Timely Interest. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
RICHARD T. ELy. 12mo, $1.50. 

EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Dr. GeEorG BRANDES. Trans- 
lated by Rasmus B. Anderson, U. S. Minister to 
Denmark. A series of Essays upon the work of 
John Stuart Mill, Hans Christian Andersen, Ernest 
Rénan, Gustave Flaubert, and other European 
writers. With portraits. 12mo, $2.00; half calf, 
$4.00. 

THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA (MARTA Y 
MARIA). A realistic social Novel. By Don 
ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. Translated from 
the Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.50, 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. A Russian real- 
istic Novel. By FEopor M. Dostoyevsky. With 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.50. 

GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By ERNest Dupuy. Sketches of the 
Life and Works of Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. 
12mo, $1.25. 

TARAS BULBA. By NIKoLal V. GoGoL. With 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.00. 

A VITAL QUESTION; OR, WHAT IS TO BE 
DONE? By NIKOLAI G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY. 
With portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Count 
Lyor N. Tousro1, Translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. 12mo, $1.50. 

MY RELIGION. By Count Lyor N. Totsro1. 
Translated by Huntington Smith. 12mo, $1.00. 
ANNA KARENINA. By Count Lyor N. Tot- 
sToI. Translated from the Russian by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, $1.75. 

OF A PARISH PRIEST. 

(Thoughts.) By JosepH Roux. Translated by 

Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By 


2. SILENT TIMES. A book to help in reading the 


. GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


. STORIES FROM LIFE. 


Bible into Life. By Rev. J. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


R. MILLER, D.D. 


. ST. JOHN’S EVE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


From “ Evenings at the Farm” and ‘St. Peters- 
burg Stories.” By NIKOLAI V. GOGOL. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

By SARAH 


K. BOLTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. 
12mo, $1.25. 


». BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By Lyp1a 


Hoyt FARMER. 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jak, the 
author of ‘‘Birchwood”’ and “Fitch Club.” 
12mo, $1.25. 


3. THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY, AND OTHER 


FAIRY TALES. Translated from the Danish 
and German by Mary J. SAFFoRD. With new 
and original illustrations by Chas. Copeland. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Portrait (detached) : 
Louisa May Alcott. 
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The Reform is Here, page 227. 
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THE REFORM IS HERE. 
A few signs show that the distaste for ‘‘ the discount 
system” in the commercial distribution of books is 
The growth is rapid among the public, 
It does 


increasing. 
slow and fitful among publishers and dealers. 
not, indeed, require a very astute discernment to see 
that the time has arrived for a change, when “ dis- 
counts”’ are to be had fur the asking, and when, more- 
over, they sometimes are offered without the exchange 
As in all 


other kinds of business, in short, so in the buying and 


of a word of explanation or justification. 


selling of books, a price that is vacillating has shown 
itself tobe a nuisance. All intelligent buyers abhor 
it, and now the practice of a very few leading houses 
and the published expressions of opinions of dealers 
and other interested persons, tell a like tale. 

But, by a strange misapprehension of the situation, 
“uniformity of prices,” that is, necessarily, high 
prices, is the watchword of these zealous writers. 


’ 


They mean by this “uniformity,” not only that the 
price of a book once given by the dealer shall not be 
departed from, but that it shall be fixed by its publisher 
They tell 
us that a combination of retail dealers for the sake of 


is all that is 


uniformly for all regions and conditions. 
holding stiffly by ‘“ publishers’ prices” 
needed to change languor to activity, adversity to 
prosperity, in a calling that has suffered severely of 
late years. Much that is insisted on belongs to the 
abstruser questions of business, but the matter of 
practical interest to the public is the unvarying advo- 
cacy of maintaining high publishers’ prices wherever 
books are sold at retail, on the assumption that there 
is no other way out of present difficulties into a revival 
of the good old times. 

An impartial inquirer not in possession of the facts 
of the case would naturally ask whether methods 
successful twenty or thirty years ago were suited to 
these days of greater areas of distribution and more 
crowded centres, and whether other means had been 
tried whose story was failure. If answered that on 
the contrary, though the old methods were formerly 


fairly successful, yet they had long since proved weari- 
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some and injurious, and that the largest retail business 
in books in this country had been built up on a con- 
trary method, had encountered all the opposition that 
conservatism and prejudice could command, had met 
and resisted even mild attempts at boycotting, but 
had nevertheless steadily grown and prospered till it 
had reached supremacy, it may be presumed he would 
further seek to know how this could have been done, 
and why it should not be at once adopted as a model 
for all the declining bookstores in the country, and as 
a practical illustration for thinkers and writers of the 
working of a new theory. 

Such an impartial outsider is many a book buyer, 
and this would be the explanation he sought: First, 
the advantage of association in business was utilized 
by putting the books in a general store. A strictly 
one-price system was then adopted, without combina- 
tions with other dealers, but with reasonable prices 
based on costs. No odd prices, such as Ig cents, 
74 cents, or other sensational methods were tolerated, 
and the constant endeavor was made to satisfy and 
meet with intelligent readiness the needs of the public. 
These seven years have covered periods of business 
How trust- 


depression general and prolonged. 


worthy, nevertheless, such methods have proved, 
those who well know the Department where all this 
has been done can best testify. Common sense and 
vigorous effort have faced and competed with adher- 
ence to antiquated custom and the attempt at a forced 
market. The unexpected degree of success in the 
result is no trick of fortune, no nursling of indulgent 
Its 


Why 


conditions, yet it stands alone in its success. 
methods are universal in their applicability. 


should they not be universally adopted ? 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


Louisa Alcott’s life, like that of so many famous 
women, has been full of obstacles. She was born in 
Germantown, Pa., Nov. 29, 1832, in the home of an 
extremely lovely mother and cultivated father, Amos 
Bronson Alcott. Louisa, the eldest of four daughters, 
was an active, enthusiastic child, getting into little 
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troubles from her frankness and lack of policy, 
but making friends with her generous heart. She 
was especially fond of reading Shakspere, Goethe, 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Miss Edgeworth, and 
George Sand. As early as eight years of age she 
wrote a poem of eight lines, To a Robin, which her 
. mother carefully preserved, telling her that ‘if she 
kept on in this hopeful way, she might be a second 
Shakspere in time.’’ Louisa was very imaginative, 
telling stories to her sisters and her mates, and at 
sixteen wrote a book entitled Flower Fables. It was 
not published till six years later; and then, being 
florid in style, did not bring her any fame. She was 
now anxious to earn her support, and she began 
to teach school with twenty pupils. Now the long 
years of work had begun—fifteen of them—which 
should give the girl such rich yet sometimes bitter 
experiences, that she could write the most fascinating 
books from her own history. Finding that there was 
money in sensational stories, she set herself eagerly 
to work, and soon could write ten or twelve a month. 
But sensational stories did not bring much fame, and 
the conscientious Louisa tired of them. The Civil 
War had begun, and the school-teacher’s heart was 
deeply moved. She was now thirty, having had such 
experience as makes us very tender toward suffering. 
She determined to go to Washington and offer herself 
as a nurse at the hospital for soldiers. After much 
offrcial red tape, she found herself in the midst of 
scores of maimed and dying, just brought from the 
defeat at Fredericksburg. After a while she became 
ill from overwork, and was obliged to return home, 
soon writing her book, Hospital Sketches, published 
in 1865. This year, needing rest and change, she 
went to Europe as companion to an invalid lady, 
spending a year in Germany, Switzerland, Paris, and 
London. In 1868 her father took several of her more 
recent stories to Roberts Brothers to see about their 
publication in book form. Mr. Thomas Niles, a 
member of the firm, a man of refinement and good 
judgment, said: ‘‘ We do not care just now for vol- 
umes of collected stories. Will not vour daughter 
write us a new book consisting of a single story for 
girls?’’ Miss Alcott feared she could not do it, and 
set herself to write Little Women, to show the pub- 
lishers that she could zo¢ write a story for girls. But 
she did not succeed in convincing them or the world 
of her inability. In two months the first part was 
finished, and published October, 1868. The second 
part appeared in April, 186g, and Miss Alcott found 
herself famous. When Little Men was announced, 
fifty thousand copies were ordered in advance of its 
publication! ‘The Orchards,” the Alcott home for 
twenty-five years, set in its frame of grand trees, its 
walls and doors daintily covered with May Alcott’s 
sketches, has become the home of the ‘Summer 
School of Philosophy,”” and Miss Alcott and her 
father live in the house where Thoreau died. 
Abridged from Girls Who Became Famous. 
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The following are the works of Louisa M. Alcott 
issued in book form: An Old-Fashioned Girl. Little 
Men. Eight Cousins; or, The Aunt-Hill. Rose in 
Bloom. Under the Lilacs. Jack and Jill: A Village 
Story. Work: A Story of Experience. Moods. 
Silver Pitchers, and Independence. Proverb Stories. 
Spinning-Wheel Stories. My Boys, etc. Shawl- 
Straps. Cupid and Chow-Chow. My Girls. Jimmy’s 
Cruise in the Pinafore. An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving. Lulu’s Library. Little Women. Hospital 
Sketches, and Camp and Fireside Stories. Jo’s Boys: 
A Sequel to Little Men. 


FARRAR ON THE BEST 
BOOKS. 


Archdeacon Farrar at a conference of the Sunday 
School Union made the following remarks on books 
and how to read them: 

Some of them must have been a little shocked to 
hear that novels occupied such a prominent position 
in the reading of the lady teachers, but he would 
not have them too much distressed or shocked ; for 
in the first place, the very same thing was found in 
every library under the sun; and, in the second, 
where fiction was pure and strong, it might be a very 
valuable teacher. He must confess that he was a 
little disappointed to hear that so few of the books 
read were of a biblical character. The Bible was a 
whole collection of books, separated from each other 
by many hundreds of years, and to explain it we 
wanted a new library full of information upon all 
topics. They must not suppose, however, that in 
largely directing their reading to the Bible they were 
in any way limiting the sphere of their intelligence, 
for many of the greatest men who had ever lived 
had borne testimony to the inestimable educational 
value of the Bible. He thought there was a great 
tendency at the present to read too indiscriminately 
and to read great rubbish. When any of them were 
engaged in any real and serious study he did not 
think that they would do themselves any harm by 
allowing themselves a little desultory reading, but if 
they gave their whole time to it he could not imagine 
anything worse. As to the subject of reading in gen- 
eral he would not put his ban upon desultory reading, 
but he thought there was not enough of reading books 
for life. One of the most cultivated men he had known 
had the smallest library he had ever seen, for he had 
about a dozen books, and they were the works of 
master minds. He thought that if they read such 
books as Marcus Aurelius’s work, which contained the 
very flower of pagan morality; the Imitatio Christi, 
in which were some of the most precious religious 
thoughts; and, added to these, such authors as Dante, 
Shakspere, and Milton, they would have in-these five 
the thoughts of the very greatest minds, and enough 
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‘to last any man a lifetime when taken in connection 
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with the Book which they had set themselves to teach. 
He would give them a little advice as to reading. 
First of all, they should read, not merely skim; and 
secondly, read what was really good, and not rubbish, 
for life was too short to be wasted upon that. And 
next he would ask them tothink. The habit of think- 
ing, owing to the diffusion of popular literature, was 
becoming more and more rare. He would say also 
“copy.’’ A great many people read what was excel- 
lent, but lost it almost as soon as they read it. For 
years—from his boyhood—his habit had been when 
he came to any passage or thought which seemed to 
him of striking excellence to make a pencil mark at 
the end of the page, and then when he had read the 
whole book through, and if he found on reading a 
second time the passage he had marked that it con- 
tained new and valuable thought, he wrote it down, 
and he was quite sure that any one who had not some 
practice of that kind must lose the very best of what 
they read. Bookmart. 


THE AGE OF LETTERS. 
The published letters of distinguished men make, as 
you are aware, an important branch of English 
literature. To mention a few only, and those dis- 
tinctively literary men, how much poorer should we 
be if we had not inherited the letters of Pope and 
Swift, of Walpole, Cowper, Gray, and Byron, and, in 
our own day, of Dickens and Carlyle. The letters of 
these, and others you will recall, form indeed a limited 
literature, and for that reason perhaps, like the 
Sibylline Books, will be ever more and more treasured. 
For letter-writing (of the kind that survives) began 
late, and I think we may safely predict will (to use 
the famous apology made by Charles Lamb at the 
India House) make up for coming late by going away 
early, Letters of the kind we have in view—those 
written to relations, and friends, and associates in the 
writer’s work or other of his interests—began to be 
regularly preserved only about the beginning of last 
century. There were doubtless interesting and 
charming letters exchanged between men in the 
centuries before—indeed we know of many such—but 
with few exceptions they have perished. The reason 
is a simple one. In early days letters were scarce 
because they were so difficult to send. In these later 
days (it sounds paradoxical) they are getting rarer 
just because they are so easy tosend. For as there 
are ‘‘ books that are no books”’ (2ib/ia a-Biblia), so 
there are “letters’’ (to be counted by the million) 
that are ‘‘no letters,” in any sense that literature or 
art can recognize. In these days of ours they must 
be persons of a rare self-command and force of 
character who habitually write letters that, however 
well they may serve the purpose for which they were 
written, the world will not willingly let die. There 
are of course many reasons for this—the cheapness of 
postage and the multiplication of posts among the 
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chief. The singular increase in the number of 
magazines and reviews clamorous for anything that a 
wniter of repute will send them—which causes that 
the clever and charming things, which a hundred 
years ago would have gone into a letter, now become 
“‘copy,’’ and go into a printed article or essay— 
supplies another reason, The increasing wear and 
tear of life, reducing leisure and making brevity in 
letter-writing a primary consideration, supplies a 
third. At the same time it is to be remembered that 
there have been persons endowed with a peculiar 
faculty for expressing their best talent and noblest 
selves in this particular form, and as there have been, 
so there may be again. Let us hope for the best. ~* 

Macmillan's Magazine. 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
A country squire, of greater wealth than wit 
(For fools are often blessed with fortune’s smile), 
Had built a splendid house, and furnished it 
In splendid style. 


“ One thing is wanting,”’ said a friend; “ for, though 
The rooms are fine, the furniture profuse, 
You lack a library, dear sir, for show, 
If not for use.’’ 
“Tis true; but ’zounds!’’ replied the squire with glee, 
‘¢ The lumber-room in yonder northern wing 
(I wonder I ne’er thought of it) will be 
The very thing. 
“ T’ll have it fitted up without delay 
With shelves and presses of the newest mode 


And rarest wood, befitting every way 
A squire’s abode.” 


“ And when the whole is ready, I’ll dispatch 
My coachman—a most knowing fellow—down 
To buy me, by admeasurement, a batch 
Of books in town,” 


But ere the library was half supplied 
With all its pomps of cabinet and shelf, 
The booby squire repented him, and cried 
Unto himself :— 


‘¢ Thisroom is much more roomy than I thought ; 
Ten thousand volumes hardly would suffice 
To fill it, and would cost, however bought, 
A plaguy price.” 


‘“‘ Now as I only want them for their looks, 
It might on second thoughts, be just as good, 
And cost me next to nothing, if the books 
Were made of wood.” 


“ It shall be so, 1’ll give the shaven deal 
A coat of paint—a colorable dress, 


To look like calf or vellum, and conceal 
Its nakedness.”’ 


“ And, gilt and lettered with the author’s name, 
Whatever is most excellent and rare 


Shall be, or seem to be (’tis all the same), 
Assembled there,” 
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The work was done; the simulated hoards 
Of wit and wisdom round the chamber stood, 
In binding some ; and some, of course, in doards, 
Where all were wood. 
From bulky folios down to slender twelves 
The choicest tomes, in many an even row 
Displayed their lettered backs upon the shelves 
A goodly show. 


With such a stock as seemingly surpassed 
The best collection ever formed in Spain, 
What wonder if the owner grew at last 
Supremely vain ? 


What wonder, as he paced from shelf to shelt, 
And conned their titles, that the squire began, 
Despite his ignorance, to think himself 
A learned man? 


Let every amateur, who merely looks 
To backs and binding, take the hint, and sel. 
His costly library—for painted books 
Would serve as well. 


Translated from the Spanish of Tomas Yriarte. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 
Great one, whom Nature never did betray 
Because thou lov’dst her, teach us too to know 
That love: teach us to watch the peaceful glow 
Of sunset, and be peaceful ; feel the day 
Black with the storm-cloud, till we stand and say— 


” 


‘‘ That is my mood!” to love the river's flow, 
The stars and birds and flowers; and ever go 
In sympathy with Nature, grave or gay. 
For Nature loved thee too: thou wast so dear 
To her large heart that she bestowed on thee 
The beauty of herself, and tuned thine ear 
To all her voices: so amid the free 
Full sounding of thy verse we seem to hear 
The eternal music of Earth, Air, and Sea. 


Stdney A. Alexander in the Academy. 


HAWTHORNE. 

He stood apart—but as a mountain stands 

In isolate repose above the plain ; 

Robed in no pride of aspect, no disdain, 
Though clothed with power to steep the/sunniest lands 
In mystic shadow, At the mood’s demands, 

Himself he clouded, till no eye could gain 

The vanished peak—no more, with sense astrain, 
Than trace a foot-print on the surf-washed sands. 
Yet hidden within that rare, sequestered height, 

Imperially lonely, what a world 
Of splendor lay! What pathless realms untrod! 
What delight 


What weird wind, phantom-whirled ! 


What rush and wreck of passion! 
Of woodland sweets ! 

And over all, the immaculate sky of God! 
Margaret J. Preston in the Critic. 


Blest be the gracious Power, who taught mankind 


To stamp a lasting image of the mind, George Crabbe 
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REVIEWS. 


PARLEYINGS. 

PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR Day. To wit; Bernard de Mandeville, 
Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dod- 
ington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles 
Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo 
and the Fates; concluded by another between John 
Fust and his friends. By Robert Browning. 16mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, go cents ; by mail, 99 cents, 


Nothing strikes the reader more forcibly in Mr. 
Browning’s new book than the buoyancy and hope- 
fulness with which the veteran surveys the world. 
It is impossible not to contrast him with that other 
great poet, his senior by only two years, who has just 
uttered a despairing plaint over his lost illusions. 
Browning is not less at odds than Tennyson with 
sceptical and materialistic tendencies; he is indeed 
the more spiritual poet of the two; but for him there 
is no melancholy in the retrospect of the last half 
century, no discouragement in the outlook. He 
enters his seventy-fifth year with a confidence as joy- 
ous and abounding as that of youth. Faith in God, 
faith in the wise ordering of the universe, faith in the 
intelligent co-ordination of good and evil, and faith 
in the continuous progress of humanity are the chiet 
points of the jocund creed to which he gives voice. 
They are expressed with unusual force and clearness 
in nearly all the nine pieces included in this volume, 
recurring so often as to give a uniform character, if 
not a distinct purpose, to the whole collection ; and 
they inspire some noble outbursts of song which may 
possibly count with the author's brightest titles to 
poetic rank. The moments of lyric rapture to be sure 
are few; but on the other hand, the intricate and far- 
reaching intellectual processes. in which the poet- 
reasoner delights are almost always suffused with 
the imaginative glow, and lofty thought strides from 
height to height with easy and imposing movement. 
Compared with Ferishtah’s Fancies and some other 
late works of Browning, the new book shows a clear 
gain in the faculty of artistic expression, while it 
certainly indicates no decline in vigor and fertility 
of ideas. There is no sign that the time will ever 
come when Mr. Browning’s admirérs will wish him, 
for the sake of his fame, to stop writing. 

It must not be supposed, however, from what we 
have said that Parleyings with Certain People is easy 
It is one of the hardest books in the litera- 
ture of our time. The involution of parentheses, the 
daring ellipses and the other eccentricities of con- 
struction in which Browning has always indulged are 
employed with his usual freedom, but not in any 
novel excess. Those who are accustomed to his style 
can reduce the sentences to order by applying just 
that close, slow, deliberate attention which they well 
know must be paid to this most exacting of writers. 
But the complications of his thought are not so readily 
resolved. ‘To follow the train of ideas needs not only 
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patience and leisure but sometimes considerable in- 
genuity. Weare tangled amidst dashes and fragments 
of phrase and bits of dialectic, when suddenly the new 
thought starts off fresh and clear, but we cannot tell 
how we got to it. Now and again from some clear 
height we look back with a puzzled wonderment to 
find our starting-point. Rarely indeed has Browning 
left so much of his sequence of ideas to be divined by 
the reader as in certain of these Parleyings. He has 
admirers who write books to explain that he is not 
obscure. The student of Parleyings can hardly 
think of them without laughing. Yet of how little 
moment after all seem the difficulties of the poet's 
elliptical method, how soon we forget the artistic fault, 
when we have penetrated the darkness and can watch 
the action of that subtle and ingenious mind. When 
we call the movement of his thought easy we do not 
mean that every step is distinguishable, but that the 
rough, halting gait is here comparatively rare, or at 
least is little observed in the majestic force of the 
advance. We are conscious that the divine spirit of 
poetry moves in these measures. Vera incessu patet 
dea, Itis a significant fact that in his extreme age 
Browning has apparently cast aside some of that 
ruggedness, often amounting to the grotesque, which 
had become a mannerism, and has given his verse a 
little more grace of form without robbing it of a par- 
ticle of strength. N.Y. Tribune. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. By Charles F. 
Richardson, Vol. I. The Development of American 
Thought. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.50. 

In 1878, Mr. Richardson published a Primer of 

American Literature. Revised and enlarged in 1883, 

it has sold, in its earlier and later forms, to the extent 

of about fifty thousand copies. The little work 
contained but a few over a hundred small pages ; but 
into them was condensed a systematic and faithful 
history of American literature. The success of the 
little book testifies to its genuine merit, for, small 
as it is, it contains a very readable and trustworthy 
resumé of the subject. The admirable manner of 
this primer led to confidence in Mr. Richardson as a 
fit person to write the history of American literature 
with more of fulness and thoroughness. Excellent 
as is the uncompleted History of American Literature 
by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, that work is in some parts 
too extended and minute. A more condensed pre- 
sentation of the subject, having reference mainly to 
those men who have really produced an impression 
onthe American mind and life, seemed to be desirable. 

Vol. I. of Mr. Richardson's new work treats of The 

Development of American Thought, and deals with 

the prose-writers of theology, science, history and 

essays. The second volume, which is to be issued in 

1888, will be devoted to fiction and poetry. The 

question at once presents itself as to whether this 
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division of literature into two sections is proper, or 
admits of the adequate treatment which the subject 
demands. The whole ground must be twice occupied ; 
and it is hardly possible to show the relations of 
thought, in its various forms, to imaginative writing, 
when they are thus separated from each other. 
Mahaffy follows this method in his history of Greek 
literature, but it is not adopted by Taine and Scherer 
in their works on the literatures of England and 
Germany. The constant corellation, the incessant 
interaction between prose and _ poetry, fiction and 
science, poetry and fiction, science and history, makes 
it desirable that these should be discussed with refer- 
ence to their mutual relations. At the present time, 
poetry is profoundly affected by science and prose 
fiction ; a generation ago it was equally influenced 
by philosophy and religion. In the life of the nation 
prose and poetry are never far apart. Over twenty 
pages of the volume before us are devoted to Benjamin 
Franklin, but they are mainly given up to biography 
and quotation. What the author himself says is true, 
and it is said fairly well; but Franklin is not made to 
stand out before us in the fulness of his many-sided 
gifts of mind and heart. Weare not made to under- 
stand why his religion was shallow, why his mind was 
limited by his want of spiritual insight, why he became 
so important an influence in Europe, or what was the 
residuum of conserved power which has come to us 
from his life and writings. 

Turning to Thomas Paine, we find that the Primer 
devotes twice as much space to himas the present work, 
in which Mr. Richardson says that Paine’s political 
books ‘are now forgotten and unread, and his deistic 
Age of Reason is popular only with the lower classes, 
unable to perceive its cheap and_ unscholarly critical 
method and its vulgar temper.’’ More just andtruthful 
is the statement of the Primer: ‘‘ The Age of Reason 
has always had a wide circulation, chiefly among the 
lower classes. It advocates a pure deism, but its 
method of criticism and temper of attack are now 
generally repudiated by more scholarly writers of the 
same school.”” Mr. Richardson's later treatment of 
Paine seems to be affected bya notion that soundness 
of literary production is necessarily influenced by 
religious opinions; and this notion several times 
presents itself in what he has to say about Emerson. 
Even in his introduction it appears in this form: ‘‘ We 
can see clearly his inconsistencies,, his inferiority to 
Carlyle in Hebrew-like sense of Jehovah's might, 
his obscurities of style, his real narrowness of view 
when he renounced all religious forms.”" Of Emerson's 
essay on immortality he says: ‘It would be difficult to 
construct an equal number of pages leaving a more 
vague and profitless effect upon the reader's mind.” 
His abandonment of the clerical profession, we are 
told, ‘‘ made him notorious among the churches, and 
redounds little to his credit, on any theory.’’ Such 
criticisms as these will not change the opinion of 
Emerson entertained by the great body of his readers. 
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A just appreciation of his rejection of churchly forms 
may not be essential in itself, but it is a measure of 
the critic’s capacity for rightly interpreting those whose 
opinions may not be his own. The concluding chapter 
discusses the writers on physical and political science, 
the Biblical archzeologists, the educators, the philo- 
sophical historians, and the humorists. 

We have dealt somewhat plainly with Mr. Richard- 
son's volume, but we are glad that he wrote it. It will 
prove a convenient book of reference, and a helpful 
guide to the general reader and average student. It 
will reach a class of students who are not likely to 
appreciate what is best in the work of Prof. Tyler; 
and it will help them to understand the intellectual 
side of American history. The great interest in his- 
tory which has been developed during the last few 
years has had little regard to mental influences. As 
a corrective of this tendency to consider our history 
only in its political, social, and personal aspects, this 
book will be important. It will open to many minds 
the vision of what literature is, as an intellectual force 

Even in its defects it has 
It is indicative, also, of a 


in the life of a nation, 


elements of popularity. 
growing critical taste among us, and therefore of a 
richer intellectual life. Critic. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 

THE PIONEER QUAKERS. By Richard P. Hallowell. 
12mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents, 

As the title implies, the book treats of the rise of 

Quakerism in England as well as in the colonies. 

It will be enough to say of its origin in England that 

it appears as a protest against the formalism of 

Episcopacy and the fighting spirit of Puritanism. The 

crediting the peace principles of the Friends to the 

Berserker zeal of the Roundheads was a happy 

thought, and it furnishes a fine historical illustration 

of the progress of ideas by our rushing from one 
extreme to the other. 

But the chief interest of this book is found in those 
pages which tell how the early Quaker colonists were 
received here in Boston, and the story of their subse- 
quent treatment. Of course, some account of these 
people had preceded the first comers; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that such account was not at 
all flattering to their principles or practice. But 
neither can this be a plea in excuse, nor can any other 
excuse be found for the course taken by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities of the town and of the colony. 
Ann Austin and Mary Fisher were the first to come 
here,in 1656. ‘‘ Guiltless of offence, and without even 
the form of atrial they were thrust into jail, where 
they remained, for five weeks, when they were shipped 
to the Barbadoes.’’ Not only were these peculiarly 
dangerous women banished, but any sympathizers 
with them had to go as well. 


But this was not the worst of it. Fines, imprison- 
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ment and banishment proving ineffectual, the whip- 
ping-post and the gallows were within two years 
resorted to for the protection of Puritanism from the 
risk of contamination. It is no pleasant thing to 
contemplate what took place here in Boston during 
those years. Thereis no sense in trying to cover up 
the facts, nor is it any more reasonable to apologize 
forthem. ‘The old Puritan himself was ready enough 
to go into sackcloth and ashes whenever he saw his 
mistake. The stiffest Quakers were converts from 
Puritan families right herein the colony. No descend- 
ant of the stern old Roundheads honors his ancestry 
by attempting to defend their wrong-doing. Had 
those old magistrates and divines seen the laws and 
sentences of that day as we see them, the church and 
the court-room would have echoed with denunciations 
stronger than our ears are accustomed to. The 
persecution of the Quakers no more calls for justifica- 
tion at our hands than does the treatment of the 
Salem witches. It is well that the truth, and the 
whole truth, in either case be known, and that every 
generation judge as fairly as it can by the light it has, 

The feature of the present volume that will attract 
attention first of all is the correction of certain state- 
ments made by local historians in regard to this 
matter of the treatment of the Quakers. Upon this 
point the book is an important contribution to our 
literature. No reader will fail to recognize the candor 
and sincerity of the author. That heshould be called 
upon to champion the cause of the Quakers, and 
defend them from the aspersions cast upon them in 
earlier years, is perfectly natural. This work of 
criticism and correction, difficult and ungrateful, is 
nevertheless needed, and the author shows himself 
competent forthe undertaking. Boston Transcript. 


FAITH AND ACTION. 


FAITH AND ACTION. From the writings of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Few English clergymen are better known in this 
country than Frederick D. Maurice, whose untimely 
death some years ago deprived not only England but the 
Christian world of one of its ablest religious teachers. 
Maurice was bred a Unitarian, and when at Cambridge 
declined a fellowship because, being a dissenter, he 
could not sign the thirty-nine articles and take a 
degree. Subsequently, however, he became a member 
of the Church of England, and in 1828 he was 
ordained a clergyman and entered upon a career as 
active as it was earnest and thorough. He became a 
leader of the Broad Church party, and worked in 
concert with Dr. Arnold of Rugby and Charles 
Kingsley. He devoted a great deal of his time to the 
social and religious needs of the common people, and 
was the leader in founding a workingman’s college 
in London, to which he gave much attention. In 
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1866 he became professor of moral philosophy at 
Cambridge, a position he held to the time of his death. 
His personal influence was remarkable, and though 
he had many opponents, even in his own Church, on 
doctrinal points, he was universally honored and 
respected. Tennyson, who was one of his most 
ardent friends, speaks of him as 


. “being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due,”’ 


whose aim was— 
‘“* How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor, 
How gain in life as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” 


The volume before us, which is made up ot excerpts 
and extracts from the sermons, writings and corres- 
pondence of Mr. Maurice, has unusual and permanent 
value. It is a treasure-house not of jewels, but of 
things useful for every-day life; ideas which go 
straight home and make the reader think. There is 
no useless display of rhetoric, or attempt at brilliancy, 
but it is the true, honest talk of a true, honest man, 
with a purpose in it. The introduction to the book is 
by Rev. Phillips Brooks. There is much that is alike 
in the two men; the same honesty, sturdy independ- 
ence and belief in practical rather than purely 
theoretical religion. Mr. Brooks speaks of Maurice as 
“one of the greatest souls in the whole history of 
English religion.” The volume is carefully indexed. 

Boston Transcript. 


A STUDY OF MEXICO. 


A Stupy oF Mexico. By David A. Wells, LL. D., 
D.C. L. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

Several efforts have been made to satisfy the growing 

desire for information relating to Mexico since that 

country has become connected by railways with the 

United States. But we have seen no book upon the 

subject by an American writer which is so satisfactory 

on the score of knowledge and trustworthiness as A 

Study of Mexico, by David A. Wells. This is a 

reprint, with additions, of a series of articles which 

were originally published in the Popular Science 

Monthly, and which embodied, besides the author's 

personal observations, facts and deductions drawn 

from diplomatic documents and from private corres- 
pondence with foreign residents in Mexico engaged 
in railway business or trade. His cautious, and, on 
the whole, pessimistic, though apparently unbiased 
conclusions, are not likely to gratify the self-esteem ot 
Mexicans, or to further the designs of those American 
speculators who invite investments of American capi- 
tal in mining or agricultural enterprises. The general 
purport of his book is to discourage all thoughts of 
annexation, colonization, or pecuniary ventures of any 
kind by American citizens in the Mexican republic, 
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so long as the political, economical, and social condi- 
tions of the country remain what they now are. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of railway com- 
munication, the work of Humboldt, published three- 
quarters of a century ago, is still the fullest and most 
authoritative source of information with regard to all 
those parts of Mexico which are untraversed by the 
iron roads. As regards facilities of intercommunica- 
tion, many sections of the republic are more backward 
than was any country of central or western Europe in 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Wells brings out with 
proper emphasis the striking fact that a considerable 
portion of Mexico is to this day unexplored by the 
Mexicans themselves. ‘‘ Thealmost total absence of 
roads and of comfortable accommodations for man and 
beast, the utter insecurity for life and property, the 
interposition of vast sterile and waterless tracts, and 
the inhospitality and almost savagery of no small 
proportion of the people’’ has made the task of 
exploration too difficult and dangerous to be frequently 
attempted. The result is that ‘‘a large part of the 
country on the Pacific coast has scarcely been pene- 
trated outside of the bridle paths or trails which lead 
from the seaports tothe interior. There are hundreds 
of square miles in southern Mexico, especially in the 
States of Michoacan and Guerrero, and alsoin Sonora, 
that have never been explored, and are merely marked 
on the maps as Zerreno desconocido.”’ Here, too, there 
are ‘‘whole tribes of Indians that have never been 
brought in contact with the white man, and that repel 
all attempts at visitation or Government supervision.” 
The so-called national road from Oaxaca to Costa 
Chica is a bridle path too narrow for two men to walk 
abreast in it, A still more impressive illustration ot 
the barriers to communication is furnished by the 
condition of one of the most noted routes in the repub- 
lic, that, namely, from the capital to Acapulco, the 
best port on the Pacific. This route was regularly 
traversed by convoys of treasure and rich tropical 
products from the Indies to old Spain a hundred years 
before the settlement of Massachusetts Bay. ‘“ Yeta 
journey over this track, a distance of three hundred 
miles, consumes ten days on horseback under the 
most favorable auspices, and the path or trail fol- 
lowed has, in great part, so few of the essentials of 
a road,that in popular parlance it is spoken of as 
buen camino de pajaros (a good road for birds).”’ 

Mr. Wells ranks among popular fallacies the current 
opinion that Mexico isa country of unbounded natural 
resources—a rich prize unappreciated by its present 
possessors, and awaiting due development at the 
hands of more enterprising settlers. Onthe contrary, 
the author’s studies and observations have lead him 
to the conclusion that Mexico is ‘‘ one of the very 
poorest and most wretched of all countries, which, 
while undoubtedly capable of very great improvement 
over her present conditions, is not speedily or even 
ultimately likely to develop into a highly civilized, 
rich, and powerful nation.” Mr. Wells defends the 
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soundness of this opinion by a review of the natural 
conditions and history of the country. Under the first 
head he directs attention to the extraordinary and 
almost fatal dearth of water. ‘‘If we except certain 
navigable channels, which make up for short distances 
from the sea into the low, narrow slips of coast lands, 
there is not a navigableriver in all Mexico, or, indeed, 
any stream south of the Rio Grande that in the United 
States, east of the Mississippi, would be regarded as 
of any special importance. Wells, except a few 
‘artesian,’ are also so scarce on the plateau of Mexico 
that their very existence has been denied. In respect, 
therefore, to this element of commercial prosperity, 
Mexico has been characterized as less favored than 
any considerable country except Arabia, the name of 
which last stands almost as a synonym for aridity.” 

But if the natural conditions are so unfavorable, 
how are we to account for the high civilization which 
used to be imputed to the people whom the Spaniards 
found in the valley of Mexico. The author's own 
observations have lead him to concur in the opinion 
now dominant among American archzologists, that 
the descriptions of the Aztec civilization given in the 
narratives of the Spanish conquerors are utterly 
untrustworthy. . . . 

Mr. Wells also dismisses as unsupported by the 
facts, ‘‘the popular idea that there are many old 
Spanish mines in Mexico which were worked to great 
profit before the revolution, and which are now ready 
to return great emolument to those who shall redis- 
cover and reopen them. Sixty-five years have now 
elapsed since Mexico achieved her independence, and 
during all thistime the Mexicans, who are good miners, 
and to whom mining has to a certain extent the attrac- 
tiveness of lottery ventures, have, we may be sure, 
shrewdly prospected the whole country, and have not 
concealed any of its business opportunities. Nor has 
capital been wanting, for in the early days of the 
republic’s independence the notion that the working 
of old Spanish minesin Mexico promised great profits 
amounted to almost a ‘craze’ in England. Millions 
on millions of British capital were poured into the 
country for such objects, while the mining districts of 
Cornwall were said to have been half depopulated 
through the drain on their skilled workmen to serve 
in their new enterprise. It is sufficient to say that the 
results were terribly disastrous.” N. Y. Sun. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 

A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. Clark Russell. No. 
99, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, Sold by Wana- 
maker, Paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Considerations of health recently caused Mr. Clark 

Russell to make the voyage to the Cape in the 

‘Tartar,’’ which he terms ‘‘a schooner with a gross 

tonnage of four thousand three hundred At Cape 

Town and at Durban he kept his eyes—and, it may 

be added, his nose—about him, and returned to 


” 
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England in the mail steamer “ Spartan.’?” A common- 
place voyage this, as things and men nowadays go, 
for, in a few years, every middle-class Englishman 
whose father can spare him £150 will be found 
‘‘doing’’ St. Helena and Madeira, and the great 
Afrikander question, as thoroughly as they are now 
“‘done”’ by every American or Australian in the same 
position and of the same age, before settling down 
for life to the desk and its ‘‘immense e#muz,"’ in the 
everlasting dry-goods storein New York or Melbourne. 
Nor did Mr. Clark Russell meet with any adventures — 
worth speaking of. His ship might have been cut 
down—or might have cut down another ship—in a fog 
in Southampton Water, and then we should havehad a 
remarkable account of a great collision. But, fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, it did not. Then, he was too 
short a time at the Cape to be able to secure special 
information on the various problems of Imperial and 
Colonial interest that have to be solved, or are in pro- 
cess of solutionthere. Evensome of the ‘‘yarns”’ that 
Mr. Russell tells strike us as not quite up to his usual 
mark. But it is the very commonplace character of his 
story that gives Mr. Russell's method of telling it a 
special value. It is the function of the poet, more par- 
ticularly of the prose-poet, to ‘‘ make wonders from the 
familiar start;’’ and it is the manner in which Mr. 
Russell performs this function that entitles his book to 
more than a passing notice. Life on the ocean-wave, 
especially if one is cooped up in an ocean-steamer, 
means, to the extent of three-fourths, eating and 
drinking—to judge from Mr. Clark Russell's experi- 
ences, on a remarkable scale—billiard-playing, smok- 
ing, weak flirtation, and weaker story-telling. But 
Mr. Clark Russell manages to realize this ocean-life 
poetically, and still more, to idealize the mysterious 
life of Nature through which the steamer ploughs its 
way, and on which it makes as little impression as 
did the Roman legions on the dignified repose of 
Asia. 

This book, in fact, helps us to understand more 
thoroughly Mr. Clark Russell’s position in our litera- 
ture than his works of fiction. As a novelist, he is the 
recognized successor of Marryat and Dana. This 
book reveals him as being to the. sea what Mr. 
Richard Jefferies is to our green lanes and hop- 
gardens. He is an almost unconscious and “ instan- 
taneous’’ photographer, supplied with the latest 
chemicals and familiar with the latest processes, rather 
than an artist in oils or water-colors,—a photographer, 
however, who never forgets that we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of. Mr. Clark Russell was not, 
perhaps, born under a luckier star than Marryat or 
Dana; but, at least when on board the ‘‘ Tartar,’’ he 
had not to fight with human beings, like the one, or 
with the elements, like the other. On an ocean- 
steamer—say, on one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
or Messageries Maritimes floating palaces—one is 
safer than anywhere else, provided there is not too 
much “top-hamper,” and no serious risk of the fate 
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of the ‘‘ Captain.”’ All one has to do is to live and 
photograph, and interview the sea, with the Byronic 
result of loving not man the less, but Nature more. 
This, at least, is what Mr. Clark Russell has done, and 
done well. Barring the ‘‘yarns’’ about shipwrecks 
and phantom ships and what not, most of which the 
reader may safely skip, and the facts, of which the 
smaller are really of more consequence than the 
larger, this book is, from the moment its author leaves 
Southampton to the moment he reaches Algoa Bay, 
a series of sea-photographs, produced by a man who 
steals from himself to mingle with the universe. It 
is a book to immerse one’s self in rather than to read 
in the ordinary way. London Spectator. 


SHE. 


SHE. A History of Adventure. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Franklin Square Library, profusely illustrated. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 20 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

As Mr. Rider Haggard has dedicated his new romance, 

She, to his present reviewer, he has made it impossi- 

ble for his friend to notice the book in any journal 

where signed names do not put the reader on his 
guard against ‘the personal bias.”’ I might review it 
as Coleridge’s friend did the apple dumplings, ‘‘Them’s 
the jockeys for me.’’ For She is a book of which it is 
hard to give any but a personal or subjective estimate. 

There are stories which, like the murder applauded 

by Toad in the Hole, you can safely ‘‘ recommend to 

a friend.” One would need to know the friend very 

well before recommending to him She. Nothing, says 

George Eliot, is more destructive to friendship than a 

difference of taste in jokes. But a difference of taste 

in novels is nearly as apt to poison affection, J have 
acquaintances to whom I dare not mention Thackeray, 
others with whom Huckleberry Finn is a tabooed sub- 
ject, and onze who does not like Pickwick! The peace 
cannot possibly be kept with some otherwise excellent 
men when these apples of literary discord are thrown 
on the table. One forbodes that She will set friend 
against friend and sister against sister. People are pretty 
sure either to admire She very hotly, or to condemn 
the fair enchantress with extraordinary vigor. Almost 
all works of fantasy provoke these differences, whether 
the fantasy be funny, like Mr. Anstey’s, or supernatu- 
ral, like The Beleaguered City, or ‘‘ beyond the bounds 
of explored Romanticism,” like the poems of Baude- 
laire (according to Sainte-Beuve), and like She. Peo- 
ple will swear by these performances or will denounce 
them, and you cannot tell beforehand what line anyone 
will adopt. To myself The Beleaguered City seems 

a work of actual genius, moving in fresh fields of the 

imagination ; to other readers it appeared like the mere 

maunderings of a chimaera bombinans in vacuo. But 
one should have some reason for the opinion that is 
in one; and I will briefly say why I like She, without 
attempting to make proselytes, or predicting that 
readers of the Academy will like it. 

The book is a legend, not a novel; and the action, 
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which begins about 250 B.c., ends the day before yes- 
terday. Amenartas,a lovely Egyptian lady, fled from 
the Egypt of the third century with her Greek hus- 
band, Kallikrates, the most beautiful of men. They 
came, off the East Coast of Africa, to a race who “put 
pots on the heads of strangers,”” and there met a 
lovely white woman, dowered with life and beauty 
that do not die. This woman, Ayesha, loved and, in 
jealousy, slew Kallikrates. Amenartas escaped, wrote 
out the history on a potsherd, and bequeathed it, 
with the duty of revenge, to her son. The potsherd 
was handed down from one to another, till it reached 
Leo Vincey, a young Cambridge man. The family 
of Confucius, by the way, is even older than Vincey’s, 
so Gibbon declares. Vincey and his friend Holly, a 
learned don (with a style by no means donnish) 
achieve the adventure. They reach the ancient city 
of Ké6r, and find Ayesha, lovely as ever, dwelling in 
the catacombs of a mighty civilized race that fell—as 
mysteriously as the central American peoples fell— 
before the rise of Egypt. 

Of course, all this, as a sporting writer said about 
the reading of Paradise Lost from beginning to end, 
‘is impossible and not to be done.” But the more 
impossible it gets, the better (to my taste) Mr. Hag- 
gard does it. The conception of an undying character 
is older than Herodotus. Wandering Jews, Salathiels, 
and the like, populate the realms of fiction. But 
Ayesha—" She who is to be obeyed’’—does not re- 
semble them. The miracles she can work; as when 
she lays her hand on her rival's dark hair, and leaves 
the snow-white score of three fingers on her locks, or 
when the flames follow and fall with her lowered and 
lifted arms, are a new kind of miracles. Her despair 
as she watches by the life-like embalmed corpse of 
her lover, Kallikrates, dead for two thousand years— 
moves me like few scenes in fiction. The whole story 
is an allegory of the immortality of love, which death 
cannot destroy, nor the force of fire abolish it. Mr. 
Haggard’s practical knowledge and experience of 
savage life and wild lands, his sense of the mystery 
and charm of ruined civilizations, his appreciation of 
sport (especially with big game), his astonishing imagi- 
nation, and a certain vraisemblance, which makes the 
most impossible adventures appear true (to a reader 
of sympathetic fancy), these are the qualities a man 
admires in She, if he chance to admire it at all. Were 
one to enumerate drawbacks to such a reader's enjoy- 
ment, it might be said that the humor may not be 
always to his mind, though it is a foil to the terrible 
passages. Again, some of the scenes of savagery (as 
when the pot is made red for the stranger, in a kind 
of Voudou feast, and as in the scene of the Black Goat) 
are too awful for many young and old students. 
Ayesha, moreover, discourses, perhaps, at too great 
length; but then she had not met educated compan- 
ions for two thousand years, and was full of suppressed 
conversation. The style is that of Alan Quatermain, 
rather than of a Cambridge don, though Holly is such 
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an unusual kind of don that this may be of slight 
importance. Against all this a reader in tune with 
his author (for all depends on that) will set the scenes 
in the sculptured catacombs, and the vision of moon- 
light in the city of K6r, the dead satellite shining on a 
city long dead, and the pathos of Ayesha’s last caress. 
But this, be it reiterated, is the sense of a reviewer 
attached to impossible romance, of one who confesses 
himself zxcredibilium cupitor,an amateur of savage 
life, fond of haunting, in fancy, the mysterious homes 
of ruined races, a believer, too, in the moral of the 
legend. 

Here is a “‘ grown-up” literary estimate of She. 
How it will suit boys experiment must declare. Tried 
on a youth in the Middle Fifth the experiment 
answered rarely, bringing peace through a whole day, 
when every form of sport was impossible, and life 
appeared to be ‘‘drawn blank.” Any man who is 
enough of a boy will want to ask: ‘‘ How did Ayesha 
getto K6ér?” and, ‘‘What happened afterwards in 
Thibet ?” A, Lang, in The Academy. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


By the author of The Story 


Sons AND DAUGHTERS. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 


of Margaret Kent. 

$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Sons and Daughters is an excellent piece of work. It 
is a novel emphatically of the period, redolent of the 
modern spirit, presenting lightly and interestingly 
several of the problems of the hour. The author 
does not have recourse to changes of scene or sur- 
The story is worked out altogether 
in one suburb of Philadelphia. There is not a sensa- 
tional incident from beginning to end. Neither is 
there any of that overwrought psychologic analysis or 
pseudo-analysis which is affected by the introspective 
school. The story is most captivating and is admira- 
bly told, with a simplicity and straightforwardness 
altogether satisfactory, Being a story of sons and 
daughters it is largely one of love affairs, and 
though there are plenty of them they do not become 
tiresome. The central figure, Miriam Reese, is decidedly 
The only daughter of a vulgar million- 


prises in action. 


original. 
airess who married a poor man and refuses to give him 
any control of her money, this girl, possessing many 
sterling qualities, is in danger of spoiling her life by 
the exercise of an incessant suspicion directed toward 
the motives ofthose who seek her hand. She has had 
only too much reason for doubting the sincerity of 
her admirers, and for imputing their homage to her 
wealth ratherthan to herself. Atlength, alover comes 
who is not mercenary— though even Paul Forbes is 
moved somewhat by her possessions. Still at first he 
honestly believes himself to be drawn by the girl her- 
self, and she is too responsive not to desire that her 
mistrust should be groundless, She has, however, 
practiced this kind of inquisition too long to forego it 
now, and since Paul is really fascinated rather than 
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enamored, the situation becomes strained. Then 
there is Polly Chichester, a lovely girl who keeps house 
for the rector, her father, and who unconsciously inter- 
feres between Paul and Miriam. The scenes between 
Miriam and Polly are capitally written, though per- 
haps they tend to create the impression that whoever 
married the former would have a sufficiently eventful 
career assured to him. The daughters of Redmond, 
the banker, exuberant beauties, who expend their 
energies on physical science, spiritualism and the 
mind-cure, are delightful creations, especially Lorraine, 
who has made up her mind to be a college professor, 
but whose scientific career is cruelly cut short by Bertie 
Jasper. The Shakespeare Club, which meets at Mr. 
Reese’s to correct the text of Hamlet, is described with 
much quiet and keen humor, and not a little sarcasm, 
directed against a prevalent literary foible. The 
dialogue is remarkably bright, natural and pointed. 
The characters are thoroughly distinguished and as 
thoroughly harmonized. Though so many of the 
young people are examples of that peculiar modern 
laissez aller system of education, which is apt to pro- 
duce such astonishing results, the freakishness and 
irregularity of their development in no way detracts 
from the symmetry of their personalities, and this is a 
proof of high artistic skill, There is but one doubtful 
episode in the book, and that is the final action of 
Miriam. It would be too much to say that what she 
does is unnatural, the possibilities in such a case are 
so illimitable. But somehow her marriage, coupled 
with the intimation that she found happiness in it, seems 
inconsistent with the theory of the genuineness of her 
original feeling for Paul, and if she is acquitted ot 
caprice it can only be at some sacrifice of her delicacy 
of sentiment. Yet it must be always so hard to say 
what a girl like Miriam would do that any insistence 
upon such a point is open to the objection of hyper- 
criticism. The story is so thoroughly good, too, that 
it deserves the heartiest commendation, and not the 
least pleasant thing about it is the geniality and sun- 
Evidently the author of The Story 
Tribune. 


niness of its tone. 
of Margaret Kent is no pessimist. is 2. 


MARGARET JERMINE. 


By Fayr Madoc. 
by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


MARGARET JERMINE, 12mo. Sold 
The squires and dames of Gladeshire, the young 
persons who flirt and play tennis, the sober politicians 
and gossipy matrons who love tea-parties, have but 
secondary parts to play in the story written by Fayr 
Madoc. The interest is centred in one figure, Mar- 
garet Jermine. Hers is the history of a life early jarred 
out of its natural groove, and running henceforth on 
wrong lines, or at least on lines other than those in 
which human happiness is generally found. Mr. 
Charles Jermine at twenty-five loses his wife, whom 
he adored, and who dies in giving birth to Margaret. 
This shock, coming suddenly into a life of absolute 
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happiness, gives a warp to the widower’s reason. His 
mind, being naturally firm, is not unseated; but it 
remains just off the true balance. He determines to 
bring up his daughter ‘without love” so that she 
may escape the mortal anguish her father has gone 
through. Mr. Jermine can succeed in checking the 
natural affection which ought to exist between himself 
and his daughter by the simple process of not seeing 
her; but he cannot prevent the child forming other 
attachments. Margaret cannot love her governess, 
who is a heartless coquette ; nor her nurses, who are 
chosen for their disagreeable qualities; so she loves 
the groom who lets her ride the pony, and she loves 
Henry Bartropps, the orphan heir of Bartropps, a 
playfellow whom she sees by stealth. Margaret is a 
clever, passionate child, neglected in things most 
essential, though tutored intellectually. Such a child- 
hood as hers could not but be wretched, and Margaret 
is wretched in her thwarted affections and rebellious 
temper. This is all very cleverly set forth and made 
both pathetic and amusing. The audacity of the 
child’s slang, her shocking naughtiness, her utter 
indifference to authority and absolute amenableness 
to tenderness are comic, and at the same time touch- 
ing. In real life such a child might well be mother 
to a miserable woman. Margaret, however, grows up 
so well that one is tempted to wonder whether, after 
all, there may not have been something wise in 
Mr. Jermine’s insanity. She is intellectually strong, 
though “she lacked facility of conversation.’’ She 
has been highly educated. ‘She had discussed 
hypotheses as men discuss Acts of Parliament. She 
had named theories as one names the plays of 
Sheridan. She had quoted Lucretius. She had men- 
tioned Bacon familiarly. She had referred to the 
Platonists and the Cartesians as she might have 
referred to the Joneses and the Robinsons.’ She is 
beautiful as Aphrodite, as one of her admirers says, 
and all children love and trust her. She must have 
had, however, by inheritance just that weak spot in her 
mind which her father had, and which his misfortune 
found out. When her old playfellow comes again to 
her, and Bartropps of Bartropps asks her to be his wife, 
Margaret refuses because of her father’s injunction 
not to love, not to marry, and her promise to comply. 
The story ends tragically, which is a pity. All through 
it, and pervading the descriptions of country society 
and the sketches of social manners, runs a sub-current 
of genial, graceful humor which is very pleasant. In 
every group we recognize real beings. The easy tone 
of everyday life is reflected freshly and pleasantly. 
Margaret's mistaken notions of filial duty and her 
rather Quixotic scheme of spending her life and 
fortune of fifteen thousand a year in keeping a supe- 
rior sort of school are touched with morbidness, which 
might be, as we have said, accounted for by inherited 
mental weakness. The author does not avail herself 
of this excuse for her heroine, and it is evidence of 
the interest which Margaret Jermine is able to inspire 
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that the reader cares to invent it for her. The book 
is, on the whole, so well written that we are forced to 
attribute to careless proof-reading the sentence ‘‘ Then 
she chode herself,” and the wish a young lady ex- 
presses that her lover were ‘‘a little more comfressé.” 
These may easily be misprints. But there are also 
indications of straining after affected simplicity in the 
style which it would be well in the future to avoid. 
Saturday Review. 
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THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. 
The Story of the Nations series. 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MEN OF THE DRAGON SHIPS. 
‘‘ Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home.” 

Byron, 
The gulf stream flows so near to the southern coast of 
Norway, and to the Orkneys and Western Islands, 
that their climate is much less severe than might be 
supposed. Yet no one can help wondering why they 
were formerly so much more populous than now, and 
why the people who came westward even so long ago 
as the great Aryan migration, did not persist in turn- 
ing aside to the more fertile countries that lay farther 
southward. In spite of all their disadvantages, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and the sterile islands of the 
northern seas, were inhabited by men and women 
whose enterprise and intelligence ranked them above 
their neighbors. 

Now, with the modern ease of travel and transporta- 
tion, these poorer countries can be supplied from other 
parts of the world. And though the summers of 
Norway are misty and dark and short, and it is difficult 
to raise even a little hay on the bits of meadow among 
the rocky mountain slopes, commerce can make up 
for all deficiencies. In early times there was no com- 
merce except that carried on by the pirates,—if we 
may dignify their undertakings by such a respectable 
name,—and it was hardly possible to make a living 
from the soil alone. The sand dunes of Denmark 
and the cliffs of Norway alike gave little encourage- 
ment to tillers of the ground, yet, in defiance of all 
our ideas of successful colonization, when the people 
of these countries left them, it was at first only to form 
new settlements in such places as Iceland, or the Faroé 
or Orkney islands and stormiest Hebrides. But it does 
not take us long to discover that the ancient Northmen 
were not farmers, but hunters and fishermen. It had 
grown more and more difficult to find food along the 
rivers and broad grassy wastes of inland Europe, and 
pushing westward they had at last reached the place 
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where they could live beside waters that swarmed with 
fish and among hills that sheltered plenty of game. 
Besides this they had been obliged not only to 
make the long journey by slow degrees, but to fight 
their way and to dispossess the people who were already 
established. ‘There is very little known of these earlier 
dwellers in the east and north of Europe, except that 
they were short of stature and dark-skinned, that they 
cave dwellers, and, in successive stages of 
development, used stone and bronze and iron tools 
Many relics of their home-life and of 


were 


and weapons. 
their warfare have been discovered and preserved in 
museums, and there are evidences of the descent of a 
small proportion of modern Europeans from that 
remote ancestry. The Basques of the north of Spain 
speak a different language and wear a different look 
from any of the surrounding people, and even in 
Great Britain there are some survivors of an older 
race of humanity, which the fairer-haired Celts of 
Southern Europe and Teutons of Northern Europe 
have never been able in the great natural war of races 
to wholly exterminate and supplant. Many changes 
and minglings of the inhabitants of these countries, 
long establishment of certain tribes, and favorable or 
unfavorable conditions of existence have made the 
nations of Europe differ widely from each other at 
the present day, but they are believed to have come 
from a common stock, and certain words of the San- 
scrit language can be found repeated not only in 
Persian and Indian speech to-day, but in English and 
Greek and Latin and German, and many dialects that 
have been formed from these. 

The tribes that settled in the North grew in time to 
have many peculiarities of their own, and as their 
countries grew more and more populous, they needed 
more things that could not easily be had, and a fashion 
of plundering their neighbors began to prevail. Men 
were still more or less beasts of prey. Invaders must 
be kept out, and at last much of the industry of 
Scandinavia was connected with the carrying on of 
Ships 
must be built, and there must be endless supplies of 


an almost universal fighting and marauding. 
armor and weapons. Stones were easily collected for 
missiles or made fit for arrows and spear-heads, and 
metals were worked with great care. In Norway and 
Sweden were the best places to find all these, and if 
the Northmen planned to fight a great battle, they 
had to transport a huge quantity of stones, iron, and 
bronze. It is easy to see why one day’s battle was 
almost always decisive in ancient times, fer supplies 
could not be quickly forwarded from point to point, 
and after the arrows were all shot and the conquered 
were chased off the field, they had no further means 
of offence except a hand-to-hand fight with those who 
had won the right to pick up the fallen spears at their 
leisure. So, too, an unexpected invasion was likely 
to prove successful ; it was a work of time to get ready 
for a battle, and when the Northmen swooped down 
upon some shore town of Britain or Gaul, the unlucky 
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citizens were at their mercy. And while the Northmen 
had fish and game and were mighty hunters, and 
their rocks and mines helped forward their warlike 
enterprises, so the forests supplied them with ship 
timber, and they gained renown as sailors wherever 
their fame extended. 

There was a great difference, however, between the 
manner of life in Norway and that of England or 
France. The Norwegian stone, however useful for 
arrow-heads or axes, was not fit for building purposes. 
There is hardly gny clay there, either, to make bricks 
with, so that wood has usually been the only material 
for houses. Inthe Southern countries there had always 
been rude castles in which the people could shelter 
themselves, but the Northmen could build no castles 
They trusted much 


that a torch could not destroy. 
more to their ships than to their houses, and some of 
their great captains disdained to live on shore at all. 
There is something refreshing in the stories of old 
Norse life; of its simplicity and freedom and childish 
An old writer says that they had ‘‘a hankering 
after pomp and pageantry,” and by means of this 
they came at last to doing things decently and in 
order, and to setting the fashions for the rest of Europe. 
There was considerable dignity in the manner of 


zest. 


every-day life and housekeeping. Their houses were 
often very large, even two hundred feet long, with the 
flaring fires on a pavement in the middle of the floor, 
and the beds built next the walls on three sides, some- 
times hidden by wide tapestries or foreign cloth that had 
been brought home in the viking ships. In front of 
the beds were benches where each man had his seat 
and footstool, with his armor and weapons hung high 
on the wall above. The master of the house had a 
high seat on the north side in the middle of a long 
bench; opposite was another bench for guests and 
strangers, women sat on the third side. 
The roof was high, there were a few windows in it, 
and those were covered by thin skins and let in but 
little light. The smoke escaped through openings in 
the carved, soot-blackened roof, and though in later 
times the rich men’s houses were more like villages, 
because they made groups of smaller buildings for 
storehouses, for guest-rooms, or for’ workshops all 
around, still, the idea of this primitive great hall or 
living-room has not even yet been lost. * * * 


while the 
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DorotHy WorpsworTH. The Story of a Sister's 
Love. By Edmund Lee. 12mo. Sold by Wana- 
maker, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The influences which help to shape human destiny 
are many and varied. At some period in the early 
history of two lives, beginning their course separately, 


one of them, by coming into contact with the other, is 
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quickened into deeper vitality, and the germ of a 
great and unthought-of future is formed. Lives touch 
each other, and thenceforth, like meeting waters, 
their onward course is destined, and flows through 
deeper and broader channels, 

Among the most commanding of human influences 
is that of woman. As mother, or sister, or wife we 
find her, at every period of a man’s existence, occupy- 
ing a prominent part as his guide, comforter, and 
friend. Not unfrequently it happens that the influence 
of a sister is the greatest, and that to which a career 
is due. Especially is this so when the mother dies 
whilst the brother and sister are young. The influence 
of the wife, all-powerful though it may be, is of a later 
date, when character and conduct have toa great 
extent become formed, and the tendency of genius 
settled. When the sister’s companionship gives place 
to that of the wife, a career may have become 
developed. In this way the most dominant power 
may remain unrevealed; and the blossoming and 
perfection of character may never be traced to their 
original source. 

Many pleasant stories of affection between brothers 
and sisters, and of their inspiration of each other, 
have been told; and many more have existed among 
those who have lived unhistoric lives, and whose 
annals are recorded only among memories which 
linger round lonely hearths. Lovely and pleasant in 
their saddened lives were Charles and Mary Lamb. 
The way in which they were each devoted to the 
other, and in which they were bound up in each 
other’s well-being to the complete forgetfulness of 
self, suggests a pleasing and pathetic picture of 
fraternal fidelity, while it reveals a domestic history 
the most touching and tragic the world has known. 

We have a companion picture, but a more happy 
and pleasant one, in the lives of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth. 

The culture and well-being of a nation depend 
largely upon the character, purity, and progress of its 
literature. To no class of writers has the world been 
more indebted than to its poets—those “ rare souls, 
whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” It 
was well said by one of these: ‘Poetry has been to 
me its own exceeding great reward. It has soothed 
my afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments; it has endeared solitude; and it has 
given me the habit of wishing to discover the good 
and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds 
me.”’ 

Among those who have permanently elevated and 
enriched our English literature during the present 
century, none is entitled to a more honored place 
than is William Wordsworth, our greatest laureate; 
and none of the influences which entered into his life, 
and served to build up his great career, and to com- 
plete his great work, can fail to be of interest. And 
of all the world’s benefactors—of all who in any of 
the primary departments, have achieved most signal 
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distinction, has none been more indebted to the aid 
of another, than was Wordsworth to the devoted aid 
and the constraining and softening power of his 
sister. 

In many respects there is a marked similarity 
between the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb and 
those of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The 
burden of the story of each is that of a brother's and 
sister’s love. But there is also a great difference. 
While one is the tale of an elder sister's affection, and 
of the brother's self-sacrifice for the tender care of 
her during periods of nature’s saddest affliction, the 
other tells how a younger sister consecrated her life 
to her brother’s greatest good, relinquishing for herself 
every thing outside him in such a way that she became 
absorbed in his own existence. But as a self-sacri- 
ficing love always brings its own reward, the poet's 
sister attained hers. She is for ali time identified and 
associated with her brother, who, with a grateful love, 
has “ crowned her for immortality... As Mr. Paxton 
Hood remarks: ‘Not Laura with Petrarch, nor 
Beatrice with Dante, nor the fair Geraldine with 
Surrey, are more really connected than is Wordsworth 
with his sister Dorothy.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CHILDHOOD AND EARLY LIFE. 


Dorothy Wordsworth was the only daughter and 
third child of John and Anne Wordsworth. She was 
born on Christmas Day, 1771, at Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland, being a year and nine months younger 
than her famous brother, the poet. John Wordsworth, 
the father, was an attorney-at-law, who had attained 
considerable success in his profession, being the 
solicitor of the then Earl of Lonsdale, in an old manor- 
house belonging to whose family he resided. Miss 
Wordsworth’s mother the maternal side, 
descended from an old and distinguished family, 
being the only daughter of William Cookson, of 
Penrith, who had married Dorothy Crackenthorp, 
whose family, we are informed, had, since the early 
part of the fourteenth century, resided at Newbiggen 
Hall, Westmoreland. The Wordsworths themselves 
traced their descent from a Yorkshire family of that 
name who had settled in the country about the time 
of the Norman Conquest. * * * 
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Sant MICHAEL. Aromance. Translated from the 
German of E. Werner, by Mrs. A, L. Wister, 12mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Easter had come; the season of light and refresh- 

ment for universal nature! Winter, as he departed, 

had shrouded himself in a veil of gloomy mist, and 
spring followed close after fleeing abysmal clouds. She 
had sent forth the blasts, her messengers, to arouse 


the earth from its slumber; they roared above 
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meadow and plain, waved their wings around the 
mighty summits of the mountain ranges, and stirred 
the sea to its depths. There was a savage conflict 
and turmoil in the air, whence issued, nevertheless, a 
note as of victory. The blasts were those of spring, 
and were instinct with life,—they heralded a resur- 
rection. 

The mountains were still half buried in snow, and 
the ancient stronghold that looked down from their 
heights upon the valley towered above snow-laden 
pines. It was one of those gray, rock-crowning 
castles that were formerly the terror of the surround- 
ing country, and are now for the most part deserted 
and forgotten, with naught but ruins to tell of ancient 
splendor. This, however, was not the case in this 
instance : the Counts von Steinriick carefully preserved 
the cradle of their race from decay, although otherwise 
they cared very little for the old pile, secluded as it 
was from the world in the depths of the mountains. 
In the hunting season only, when there was usually an 
arrival of guests, life and bustle awoke the echoes 
within its ancient walls. 

This year was an exceptional one, however. Guests, 
it is true, were assembled here in the early spring, but 
upon avery solemn occasion. The castle’s lord was 
to be borne to the grave, and with him the younger 
branch of the family was extinct in the male succession, 
for he left behind him only his widow and a little 
daughter. Count Steinriick had died at one of his 
other estates, his usual dwelling-place, and there the 
grand obsequies had been held, before the corpse had 
been brought hither to be interred inthe family vault 
very quietly and in presence of none save the nearest 
of kin. 

It was one of those stormy days in March when 
the entire valley is filled with masses of gray clouds. 
The dim afternoon light penetrated to the apartment 
which the dead Count had been wont to occupy during 
his short autumnal visits to the castle. It was a long, 
rather low room, with a single large bow-window, and 
its arrangement dated from the time of the castle’s 
magnificence. ‘The dark wainscoting, the huge oaken 
doors, and the gigantic chimney-piece supporting the 
Steinriick escutcheon, and sustained by pillars, had 
remained unchanged for centuries, while the heavy 
antique furniture, and the old family portraits on the 
walls, alike belonged to a long-vanished period of 
time. The fire smouldering on the hearth could 
scarcely give an air of comfort to the gloomy room, 
which, nevertheless, represented a bit of history,—the 
history of an influential family whose fortunes had 
long been closely allied with those of its country. 

The door opened, and two gentlemen entered, 
evidently relatives of the house, for the uniform of the 
one and the civilian’s dress of the other showed each 
conventional signs of mourning. In fact, they had 
just returned from the funeral. and the face of the 
elder man had not yet lost the solemnity of expression 
befitting the occasion. 
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“‘ The will is tobe opened to-morrow,” he said, “‘ but 
it will be a mere form, as I am perfectly aware of its 
dispositions. To the Countess is left a large income 
with Castle Berkheim, where she has always resided ; 
all the other estates go to Hertha, whose guardian | 
am to be. Then come a series of legacies, and Stein- 
riick is bequeathed to me as the head of the elder 
branch.” 

At the last words the younger man shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ That child inherits an enormous prop- 
erty,” he said. ‘‘Your inheritance is not exactly 
brilliant, papa; I imagine this old castle with the 
forests belonging to it costs almost as much as it 
yields,” 

‘‘No matter for that ; it is the ancestral stronghold 
of our family which thus comes into our possession. 
My cousin could have left me nothing more valuable, 
and I am duly grateful to him. Shall you return 
to-morrow, Albrecht ?”’ 

“T had arranged to stay from home for a few days 
only, but if you desire s 

“No, there is no necessity for your staying. I 
shall, of course, apply for an extension of my leave. 
There is much to be attended to, and the Countess 
seems so entirely dependent that I shall be compelled 
to stay and assist her for a while.” 

He went to the bow-window and looked out upon 
the veiled landscape. The Count had already passed 
the prime of life, but there was about him no sign of 
failing vigor; his figure was fine, his carriage com- 
manding. He must have once been extremely hand- 
some, and, indeed, might still have been called so even 
at his age; his abundant, slightly-grizzled hair, his 
quick, energetic movements, and his full, deep voice, 
as well as the fire of his eye, gave him a decided air 
of youth. 

His son was his opposite in all these characteristics ; 
his figure was slender, and he looked delicate in 
health. His pale face and thin features gave the 
impression of timidity, and yet those features certainly 
resembled his father’s. Striking as was the contrast 
they presented, the family likeness between father 
and son was unmistakable. 

‘The Countess seems to be an utterly dependent 
creature,’ he said; ‘this trial finds her perfectly 
helpless.” 

“Tt is very hard for her, losing her husband 
thus after so short an illness and in the prime of life, 
—sensitive natures are sure to be crushed by such a 
blow.” 

“Still, some women would have borne it better. 
Louise would have resigned herself with fortitude to 
the inevitable.” 

‘Hush, hush!"’ the Count interrupted him sternly 
as he turned away. 

‘Forgive me, sir; I know you do not like to be 
reminded, but to-day such reminiscences will thrust 
themselves before me. Of right Louise should now be 
the mourner here. She would hardly have been left 
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with only a large income. Steinriick would have 
made her sole mistress of all that he possessed ; he 
used to submit to her ineverything. How, how could 
she reject him? And to sacrifice everything, name, 
home, family, to become the wife of an adventurer 
who dragged her down to ruin! It is enough to 
revive faith in the old legends of love-philtres ; such 
things can hardly be accounted for by natural means.” 

“ Folly!’ the Count said, coldly. ‘‘ Our fate lies in 
our own hands. Louise turned aside to an abyss, and 
it engulfed her.” 

“And yet you might, perhaps, have received the 
outcast again if she had returned repentant.” 
“Never!” The word was uttered with uncompro- 
mising severity. ‘‘ And, besides, she never would 
have returned. She could go to destruction in the 
disgrace and misery which she had brought upon her- 
self, but Louise never could have pleaded for mercy 
with the father who had thrusther forth. She was my 
own child, in spite of all !’’ 

“And your favorite,”’ Albrecht concluded, with an 
outbreak of bitterness. ‘‘ I know it well; I have been 
told often enough that in no quality do I resemble 
you. Louise alone inherited your characteristics. 
Beautiful, intellectual, energetic, she was the child of 
your affections, your pride, your delight. Well, we 
have lived to see whither this energy led; we know 
how, at that man’s side, she sank lower and lower, 
until at last — 

“Your sister is dead,” the Count interrupted him, 
sternly. ‘‘ Let the dead rest!” 

Albrecht was silent, but the bitterness did not pass 
from his look; he evidently could not forgive his sister 
for what she had brought upon her family. There 
was no further conversation, however, for a servant 
appeared and announced “‘ His reverence the pastor 
of Saint Michael.”’ 

This arrival seemed to have been expected, for the ser- 





vant, without awaiting permission, ushered in the priest, 
* *% 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS; OR, EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
AT BEECHCROFT, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 
‘ Return, and in the daily round 
Of duty and of love, 
Thou best wilt find that patient faith 
That lifts the soul above.’ 


Eleanor Mohun was the eldest child of a gentleman 
of old family, and good property, who had married 
the sister of his friend and neighbor, the Marquis of 
Rotherwood. The first years of her life were marked 
by few events. She was a quiet, steady, useful girl, 
finding her chief pleasure in nursing and teaching her 
brothers and sisters, and her chief annoyance in her 
mamma's attempts to make her a fine lady; but 
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before she had reached her nineteenth year she had 
learnt to know real anxiety and sorrow. Her mother, 
after suffering much from grief at the loss of her two 
brothers, fell into so alarming a state of health, that 
her husband was obliged immediately to hurry her 
away to Italy, leaving the younger children under the 
care of a governess, and the elder boys at school, 
while Eleanor alone accompanied them. 

Their absence lasted nearly three years, and during 
the last winter, an engagement commenced between 
Eleanor and Mr. Francis Hawkesworth, rather to the 
surprise of Lady Emily, who wondered that he had 
been able to discover the real worth veiled beneath a 
formal and retiring manner, and to admire features 
which, though regular, had a want of light and 
animation, which diminished their beauty even more 
than the thinness and compression of the lips, and the 
very pale gray of the eyes. 

The family were about to return to England, where 
the marriage was to take place, when Lady Emily was 
attacked with a sudden illness, which her weakened 
frame was unable to resist, and in a very few days she 
died, leaving the little Adeline, about eight months old, 
to accompany her father and sister on their melancholy 
journey homewards. This loss made a great change 
in the views of Eleanor, who, as she considered the 
cares and annoyances which would fall on her father, 
when left to bear the whole burthen of the management 
of the children and household, felt it was her duty to 
give up her own prospects of happiness, and to remain 
at home. How could she leave the tender little ones 
to the care of servants—trust her sisters to a governess, 
and make her brothers’ home yet more dreary? She 
knew her father to be strong in sense and firm in 
judgment, but indolent, indulgent, and inattentive to 
details, and she could not bear to leave him to be 
harassed by the petty cares of a numerous family, 
especially when broken in spirits and weighed down 
with sorrow. She thought her duty was plain, and, 
accordingly, she wrote to Mr. Hawkesworth, to beg him 
to allow her to withdraw her prornise. 

Her brother Henry was the only person who knew 
what she had done, and he alone perceived something 
of tremulousness about her in the midst of the even 
cheerfulness with which she had from the first supported 
her father’s spirits. Mr. Mohun, however, did not long 
remain in ignorance, for Frank Hawkesworth himself 
arrived at Beechcroft to plead his cause with Eleanor. 
He knew her value too well to give her up, and Mr. 
Mohun would not hear of her making such a sacrifice 
for his sake. But Eleanor was also firm, and after 
weeks of unhappiness and uncertainty, it was at length 
arranged that she should remain at home till Emily 
was old enough to take her place, and that Frank 
should then return from India and claim his bride. 

Well did she discharge the duties which she had 
undertaken; she kept her father’s mind at ease, fol- 
lowed out his views, managed the boys with discretion 
and gentleness, and made her sisters well-informed and 
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accomplished girls; but, for want of fully understand- 
ing the characters of her two next sisters, Emily and 
Lilias, she made some mistakes with regard to them, 
The clouds of sorrow, to her so dark and heavy, had 
been to them but morning mists, and the four years 
which had changed her from a happy girl into a 
thoughtful, anxious woman, had brought them to an 
age which, if it is full of the follies of childhood, also 
partakes of the earnestness of youth; an age when 
deep foundations of enduring confidence may be laid 
by one who can enter into and direct the deeper flow 
of mind and feeling which lurks hid beneath the 
freaks and fancies of the early years of girlhood. But 
Eleanor had little sympathy for freaks and fancies. 
She knew the realities of life too well to build airy 
castles with younger and gayer spirits; her sisters’ 
romance seemed to her dangerous folly, and their lively 
nonsense, levity and frivolity. They were too childish 
to share in her confidence, and she was too busy and 
too much preoccupied to have ear or mind for visionary 
trifles, though to trifles of real life she paid no small 
degree of attention. 

It might have been otherwise had Henry Mohun 
lived; but in the midst of the affection of all who 
knew him, honor from those who could appreciate his 
noble character, and triumphs gained by his uncommon 
talents, he was cut off by a short illness, when not 
quite nineteen, a most grievous loss to his family, and 
Unlike her, as he was joyous, 
high-spirited, full of fun, and overflowing with imagi- 


above all, to Eleanor. 


nation and poetry, there was a very close bond of 


union between them, * * * 


NOTES. 


According to the New York 7rzbune, the Harris 
Collection of American Poetry, made by three suc- 
cessive collectors and a few years ago presented to 
Brown University, rouses feelings of amazement and 
regret, as exhibited in the annotated catalogue just 
published. 
recorded, showing no attempt to make any depart- 
ment complete. Standard authors are often repre- 
sented by only a few of their books, while its bulk 


Between four and five thousand titles are 


consists of rubbish which had become scarce because 
it was intrinsically worthless, though a few treasures 
of price are included, Examples are fully quoted of 
unintelligible and inaccurate entries. 

The value, therefore, of the collection will be chiefly 
to the antiquarian and literary historian. It will serve 
as a standing reminder of how much good American 
poetry we have not. 
congratulate ourselves that there is indisputable evi- 
dence of a small but worthy and characteristic 
American poetical which has made its 
way to honorable recognition, and that it is not 
far or hard to seek, but is set on the hill of standard 
works, 


On the other hand we may 


product 
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In Sir Richard Burton's new translation of what we 
have all known as The Arabian Nights, now given 
the title of The Thousand Nights and a Night, a 
“terminal essay ’’ discusses the birthplace and date 
of the work. He concludes that the framework is 
Persian, ‘‘ perfunctorily Arabized,” its archetype being 
the Thousand Tales referred to by Al-Mas’tdi (944 
A. D.), of which no manuscript exists. The oldest 
tales are assigned to the eighth century; thirteen 
tales, occupying one hundred and twenty nights are 
found in all the manuscripts and may be placed in 
the tenth century ; and the latest tales come down to 
the sixteenth century. They have no author, for, 
like Topsy, they have ‘ growed.’’ Lady Burton's 
expurgated edition of her husband's labor of twenty- 
five years, will, in time, make this great work well 
known to the general reader. 


Most encouraging to lovers of books and believers 
in spreading wide the opportunities of using them is 
the growing interest in large public and semi-public 
libraries. Miss Catherine W. Bruce gives $50,000 to 
the New York Free Circulating Library, and Mrs. 
Charles Worishoffer and Mr. William Ottendorfer 
give each $10,000 to the same institution, which is a 
young but vigorous one. But New York has a much 
bigger bird in the bush. The trustees of the Tilden 
estate wait only certain legal formalities before 
appropriating $4,000,000 to a new free library and 
reading-room. Enoch Pratt's great gift of this kind to 
Baltimore is well known, and Charles Pratt sheds a 
like lustre on the name by the liberal provision he is 
now making for a public circulating library in 
Brooklyn. New Orleans, too, lights the torch of 
intelligence, where Miss Annie T. Howard will soon 
begin a free public library of 100,000 volumes asa 
memorial of her father. What has become of Phila- 
delphia’s project for a free library ? 

Readers of Sons and Daughters will have no 
difficulty, if they are Philadelphians, in identifying 
Sycamore Hill with Chestnut Hill. It may not be so 
easy to identify the writer, but not a few of those who 
have enjoyed The Story of Margaret Kent, are satis- 
fied that the author of both is Mrs. Eleanor Kirke, the 
wife of the former editor of Lzppincott's. 


The descriptions of society life in the European 
capitals by a certain Count Paul Vasili have called 
out much comment and much sharp criticism, all the 
sharper, perhaps, because the offender was unknown. 
An accident revealed the secret that Madame Juliette 
Adam, the brilliant journalist of Paris, has been hiding 
behind the name of the supposed Count. Madame 
Adam is perhaps the most celebrated Parisienne ot 
her time, with the exception of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
her salon is the literary centre of Paris. 


Worcester’s Dictionary has been enriched by the 
addition of a Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary of 
nearly 12,000 names, anda Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World including 20,000 places. 
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The largest collection of the papers ot Benjamin 
Franklin, bequeathed to his grandson, was found a 
few years ago on the top shelf of an old tailor’'s shop 
in London. Most of these have been published for the 
first time in Franklin in France, an illustrated work 
by Edward E. Hale, and Edward E. Hale, Jr. Of 
more local and yet of wide interest is the announce- 
ment of a popular history of the State of New York, by 
Dr. Benson J. Lossing. Margaret of Angouléme, 
Queen of Navarre is the fourteenth volume in the 
Famous Women Series. 


William W. Story’s charming Roba di Roma is 
ready ina new and revised edition. New Connecticut 
is the title of an autobiographical poem by A. Bronson 
Alcott. The Country Doctor has been added to the 
new American edition of translations of Balzac’s novels. 


DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY, 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Brooks 
Adams. Crown 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Begins with a brief summary of the religious per- 
secutions in the old world which led to the colonization 
of Massachusetts, and gives a detailed history of that 
Puritan Commonwealth, and of the development of 
the different sects, which in their turn were all per- 
secuted by the parties in power. The Antinomians, 
the Anabaptists, the Quakers, the Witches, etc., etc., 
and their special doctrines are clearly described. A 
full history of the founding of Harvard College and 
its influence on the thought of that day and of our 
own are given. The authorities consulted are given 
in foot-notes to vouch for each statement. The work 
shows how amidst hardship and apparent failure Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘slowly achieved her civil and religious 
liberty, and conceived that constitutional system which 
is the root of our national life.” Fifteen-page index. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE PIONEER QUAKERS. By Richard P. Hallowell. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Describes the fate of the Quakers during the first 
century of the Massachusetts colony, that is, up to the 
year 1724, when they were no longer taxed for the 
support of the Congregational ministers. Mr. Hallo- 
well's essay is a general vindication of the Quakers, 
and takes issue even with so temperate an historian 
as Mr. Francis Parkman. But Mr. Hallowell makes 
out a good case, and the triumph of 1724 he reports 
in full. His little book should be read for its own 
sake, and also because it reviews what our historians 
have said on this subject. Beacon. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM 

1852 to 1860. By the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited by Henry Reeve. Third and concluding part of 
the Greville Memoirs. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. By Sarah O. Jewett. 
The Story of the Nations series. $vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

An animated and picturesque narrative, not un- 
worthy of the subject, and the opening chapter, enti- 
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tled ‘‘ The Men of the Dragon Ships,” which describes 
the origin of the Northmen, their character, habits, and 
conquests, is an admirable summary of semi-historical 
and historical events. The author tells her story chiefly 
in relation to the Norman conquest of England. She 
writes in the main for juvenile readers, as a perusal 
of some of the more striking incidents—the battle of 
Senlac, for example—will suggest ; but maturer minds 
will find in her pages an abundance of matter which 
may well claim their attention. This volume is fully 
equal to any of the well-written series which have 
preceded it. NV. Y. Sun. 


SOUVENIRS OF My Time. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Jessie Benton Frémont, as well as her husband, 
General Frémont, and her father, Senator Benton, are 
historical figures. From her childhood Jessie Benton 
was thrown among famous people, and continued to 
live among them and to witness some of the most 
noted events of history and of society, here and 
abroad, that have occurred during the past fifty years. 
These valuable reminiscences she has put together in 
charming style for the benefit of young and old. At 
fourteen she was bridesmaid to the youthful bride of 
Mr. Bodisco, the then Russian minister at Washing- 
ton. The account isa genuine bit of history. It is 
followed by chapters on Washington in past days, 
Family life at the White House, dealing especially 
with the days of Van Buren and Jackson; Mrs. 
Madison and Mrs. Hamilton; life at St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and in California, in her youthful days; and 
her journeys and experiences abroad, where she was 


received at the courts of several countries. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. A Jubilee book. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, With a portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 16mo. 40cents; by mail, 46 cents; paper, 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

Miss Yonge's “brief outline’’ of the fifty years’ 
reign is as bright and sweet a picture of the time as 
any we have met with. From first to last it is thor- 
oughly readable, and one only wishes it were longer. 
At three years old we have a picture of the future 
Queen running about the gardens of Kensington 
Palace with her watering-pot, and sprinkling her own 
feet as much as the flowers. At twelve her tutor, Dr. 
Davys, set her to draw out the genealogy of the Royal 
line down to the present time. ‘‘ Presently she said 
earnestly, ‘Mamma, I cannot see who is to come after 
Uncle William, unless it is myself.’’’ As Miss Yonge’s 
sketch has been revised ‘ by the best authority,”” we 
may look upon it both as a pleasant and important 
contribution to the literature of the Jubilee. 

London Bookseller. 


THE RISE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSI- 
TIES. With asurvey of Medizval Education. ByS.S. 
Laurie, LLL. D. Vol. 3, International Education series. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Laurie is professor of the History of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. The author explains 
that these lectures are part of his course of instruc- 
tion which he cannot find time or occasion to give. 
They are more readable than professional lectures 
commonly are, and may be recommended to the gen- 
eral reader as containing the best account of the sub- 
ject, and in the most engaging form. From the nature 
of the case, the work supplements the “ History of 
Education,”’ and to a considerable extent it supersedes 
that volume. It was prepared directly for English 
readers or hearers, and is naturally fresher than the 
German work in the same line, which has been used 
so much of late. Boston Transcript. 
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THE OLD AND NEW REPUBLICAN PARTIES. Their 
origin, similitude, and progress, from the administration 
of Washington to that of Grover Cleveland. By Ste- 
phen M, Allen. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF My MorHer. By Susan I. Les- 
ley. 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00; by mail, $4.18. 

DorotTHy WorpsworTH. Thestory ofa sister's love. 
By Edmund Lee. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The first extended sketch of the poet's sister, Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Her influence on Wordsworth and the 
Lake School of Poetry was important, but has hereto- 
fore been chronicled only in a fragmentary way. Mr. 
Lee has acted as compiler in bringing together from 
a wide range of literature the many references to Miss 
Wordsworth. N. Y. Evening Post. 
LIFE, CHARACTER AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF GENERAL 

George B. McClellan. An address delivered Decem- 
ber 4, 1886, at the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, 
at the request of the McClellan Memorial Association, 
of Philadelphia, by George Ticknor Curtis, 8vo, paper, 
40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

THE LIFE OF VictoR HuGo. By Madame Hugo. 
Translated from the original French, by Charles Edwin 
Wilbour, translator of Les Miserables. New edition, 
8vo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. By Edward E. Hale and 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. 8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.53. 

While Mr. John Bigelow is issuing his new edition 
of Franklin’s Works, using the Stevens collection in 
the State Department, Messrs. Edward E. Hale, senior 
and junior, have issued a study of Franklin in France, 
based largely upon the same collection, but also upon 
other sources, particularly the Frankliniana in posses- 
sion of the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, and the Sparks collection in the library of 
Harvard College. The editors’ plan has been not to 
confine their documents to such as proceeded from 
Franklin's pen, or even to such as had never before 
been printed. They have only rarely printed verbatim 
without autographic or grammatical correction. Four 
unusual portraits of Franklin, accompany the large 
octavo volume of some 500 pages. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 

With portraits, studios, and engravings of paintings, 

16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN. 
By Mrs. Boardman. With a preface by the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

LIFE OF THOMAS HART BENTON. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Vol. XIV, of American Statesmen series, 
16mo, gilt top, go cents; by mail, $1.01, 

In an opening chapter Mr. Roosevelt rapidly 
sketches the personal traits of the pioneers in the New 
West. This is a background for the study of the 
growth of Missouri, in which Mr. Benton played so 
important a part. Only one chapter is devoted to 
Benton’s life betore his entry into the Senate. The 
rest of the volume is a sketch of the great political 
movements in which the Senator from Missouri played 
an important part, from Monroe’s second term to the 
election of Buchanan. Chief among them are the 
struggle with the Nullifiers, the war on the Bank, and 
the anti-slavery agitation. Mr. Roosevelt expresses 
great admiration for Benton's sturdiness, force, and 
honesty, N. Y. Evening Post. 
MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By 

A, Mary F. Robinson. Famous Women series. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


OurR 
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JAMES HANNINGTON, D. D., F.L.S., F. R.G.S., FIRST 
BisHop oF EASTERN EQuaATORIAL AFRICA. A history 
of his Life and Work, 1847-1885. By E. C. Dawson, 
M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68, 

Str PuHitrp SipNEY. By J. A. Symonds. English 
Men of Letters series, Edited by John Morley. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

From all that has been published about Sidney the 
author has abstracted a succinct account of his life. 
This he has supplemented with an elaborate analysis 
of Sidney’s literary work, and an estimate of his char- 
acter. He concludes that the ‘kindly blending of 
many qualities, all of them English, all of them char- 
acteristic of Elizabethan England, made Sir Philip 
Sidney the ideal of his generation, and for us the 
sweetest interpreter of its best aspirations.”’ 

N. Y. Evening Fost. 


DESCRIPTION. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. Clark Russell. 
No, 99, Harper's Handy series, 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 23 cents. 

See review in this number. 

A Tramp Trip: How to see Europe on fifty cents a 
day. By Lee Meriwether. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

In A Tramp Trip, Lee Meriwether tells how he saw 
Europe on fifty cents a day, and how other people 
may do the same thing, provided their legs and stom- 
achs are strong. Mr. Meriwether went abroad to col- 
lect facts for the United States Bureau of Statistics 
about the income and expenses of the European 
workingmen. The results of his investigations are 
contained in his report to the Bureau. This book 
gives his personal experience, and an interesting nar- 
rative it is—not the less amusing because the author's 
imagination occasionally gets the better of his veracity. 

N.Y. Sun. 

Its condition and prospects. By C. C. An- 

I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE WILL PoweER: Its range in action. 
Milner Fothergill, M. D. 
gI cents. 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE INFINITE, AND THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE MATHEMATICAL ANTINOMIES, A study 

in psychological analysis. By George S, Fullerton, 

A. M., B.D. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

ANATOMY OF NEGATION. By Edgar Saltus, 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.81. 

Mr. Saltus asserts from the beginning that he has 
not attempted to prove anything. Hissole aim seems 
to have been to collect within the same cover, either 
in condensed form or through the medium of illus- 
trative extracts, the opinions of the philosophers, the 
seers, and the teachers of the past and present, from 
Kapila to Leconte de Lisle, regarding the object and 
purpose of life. That it is negation his book seems to 
prove in spite of himself, Like ‘‘ The philosophy of 
disenchantment,” of which it is the complement, it is 
pessimistic throughout. Completed with a bibliography. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A Philosophical Inquiry. 

I12mo, $1.50; by mail, 


BRAZIL. 
drews, 


By J. 


12mo6, 8o cents; by mail, 


THE 


CREATION OR EVOLUTION? 
By George Ticknor Curtis. 
$1.65. 

An application of the judicial method of reasoning 
to the evidence which is supposed to establish the 
hypothesis of animal evolution in contrast with the 
hypothesis of specialcreations. The conclusion which 
Mr. Curtis reaches is that the “hypothesis of evolu- 
tion is an ingenious but delusive method of account- 
ing for the existence of either the body or the mind of 
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man; andthat it employs a kind ot reasoning which 
no person of sound judgment wduld apply to anything 
that might affect his welfare or happiness.’ The 
volume is written in popular language, comparatively 
free from technical terms. A glossary of those used 
is given in the appendix. N. Y. Evening Post. 


PsycHOLOGY. By John Dewey, Ph. D. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

It is the work of a thorough student, acquainted 
with the most recent work of foreign scholars, evi- 
dently one who is master of his learning, not mastered 
by it. But its author has no manifest genius for expo- 
sition. The style of the work is so condensed as to 
adapt it only to instruction in college classes ; it is not 
so well fitted as Dr. McCosh’s or Mr. Janes’s for less 
advanced students or for general reading. His own 
judgment will enlighten the college professor in choos- 
ing his text-book. Literary World. 


RELIGION. 


THE SPLF-REVELATION OF Gop. By Samuel Harris, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $2.75; by mail, $3.02. 

The author is now Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Yale University, and he dedicates his book ‘To 
the students who in successive classes have been 
under my instruction in philosophy and theology in 
Bowdoin College and in Bangor and Yale Theological 
Schools.” He explains his reasons for writing this 
work in his introduction: ‘‘ While the reasons for 
believing in God and seeking first his kingdom are 
always in essence the same, the apprehension of them 
by men of successive generations must vary in accord- 
ance with the progress of knowledge and civilization 
and the changing condition, opinions, and develop- 
ment of man. Hence in every generation the claims 
of God in Christ tothe faith and service of man must 
be examined anew.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF ALEXANDRIA. Eight 

lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1886. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 

The author is in full sympathy with the philosophic 
Fathers, Clement and Origen, who drew so much of 
their nurture from Plato, and whose appreciative 
temper toward ancient thought contrasted admirably 
with the Roman bigotry and narrowness. 

Literary World. 

Empty PEws, AND SELECTIONS FROM OTHER SERMONS 
ON TIMELY Topics. By Madison C, Peters. With 
portrait of the author. 8vo., 80 cents; by mail, 89 
cents. 

CHRIST IN THE HEART, AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. New edition, 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

STORIES AND PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. By 
Pansy (Mrs, G, R. Alden), (Juvenile,) 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS FOR 
THE MINOR FESTIVALS OF CHRIST. By Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D. D.,D. C. L. 12m, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

FAITH AND AcTion. From the writings of F. D. 
Maurice. Selected by M. G. D. With a preface by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

See review in this number, 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S INSOMNIA AND THE CAUSES THEREOF. 
By Franklin H. Head. 16mo, parchment, uncut edges, 


60 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
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An ingenious and clever literary trifle. The author 
first collates the many passages in which Shakespeare 
alludes, more or less directly, to insomnia, such as 
‘the fringed curtains of his eyes were all the night 
undrawn,’’ and, arguing that such vivid pictures could 
only be drawn from personal experience, proceeds to 
discover the causes which disturbed the great man’s 
dreams. Letters supposed to be contained in the 
‘‘recently discovered Southampton collection’’ give 
the necessary information, and afford the writer a 
chance to frame an amusing imaginary account of the 
business and domestic troubles with which it is quite 
conceivable to suppose the life of the great poet was 
pestered and made unhappy. The point of the whole 
is contained in the last sentence: ‘‘ Marvelous as were 
the endowments of the master, yet was he human and 
as one of us.”’ Christian Union. 


SociAL Stupies. By R. Heber Newton. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A collection of essays and discourses on social and 
economic subjects more remarkable for the ignorance 
and misinformation they display than for any other 
quality. The author asserts, for instance, that the 
interest on the debt of this city amounts to $31,000,000, 
and that coal costs the consumer “ $1.50 per ton more 
than. all expenses and a handsome profit would 
warrant.” He accepts assertions as evidence, and 
has taken no pains to resort to original sources for his 
statistics. N. Y. Sun. 


AxBouT MONEY AND OTHER THINGS. By the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman, 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 

A collection of essays, reprinted from various 
sources, by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
These papers are slight in form, and treat of many 
subjects with the skill of a facile commentator and the 
light, graceful touch of an experienced writer. The 
keen observation and mature good sense of the open- 
ing essay betray the practical moralist, with sound 
heart and wholesome views of life, as distinguished 
from the social theorist with his barren disquisition 
and windy declamation. The brief paper on Genius, 
and the lay sermon Life and its Worth, are also 
happy examples of practical philosophy. Some of 
the lighter descriptive sketches well repay reading. 

Saturday Review. 


THE PoIsON PROBLEM; OR, THE CAUSE AND CURE 
OF INTEMPERANCE. By Felix L. Oswald, M. D. 16mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 68 cents. 

An earnest protest by one who knows what he is 
talking about, and whose knowledge and experience 
entitle him to a hearing, against the use of alcohol in 
any of its forms asa medicine. He reasons from be- 
ginning to end from facts, and no one can read his 
words without being convinced of their truth. He 
says, ‘‘As a result of thirty years of professional 
experience and practical observation, I feel assured 
that alcoholic stimulants are not required as medicines,”’ 
and he eloquently urges that their use should be 
discontinued, and a great blow would be struck at 
intemperance. Boston Transcript. 


THE MAKING OF PictuRES. Twelve Short Talks 
with Young People. By Sarah W. Whitman, 16mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


SocIAL ETIQUETTE OF NEW YorK. Rewritten and 
enlarged edition. 16mo, gilt edges, 75 cents; by mail, 

84 cents. 
THE MORMON PUZZLE, AND How To SOLvEItT. By 
Rev. R, W. Beers, A. M. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 

85 cents. 
This volume is the product of two years’ caxeful 
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study and research. The leading authorities, both 
Mormon and non-Mormon, have been consulted. 
The author divides his subject into four parts: The 
history of Mormonism; The political puzzle; The 
social puzzle; and The religious puzzle. He thinks 
the intricate problems of Mormonism might be solved 
by a national colonization scheme, inducing non- 
Mormons to inhabit Mormon territory, establish free 
schools and Christian churches, all of which would 
surround the rising generation with an atmosphere 
of freedom that would in time break up the present 
system of slavery. Publishers’ Weekly. 


How To Lose MONEY ON WALL STREET: A Chapter 
on Wall Street in four parts, anda moral. By Robert 
Sale Hill. 16mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


A Book OF THE RUNNING BROOK, AND OF STILL 
Waters. By Lady Colin Campbell. A re-issue in 
book form of a series of articles written for the Saturday 
Review. 16mo, go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

A pleasant and readable little volume, though it 
does not contain much that is new. There are some 
fresh stories, however, about the intelligence of fish, 
notably about the singular way that pike have of 
travelling from one pond to another. ‘The way that 
they seem to divine where their prey is to be found is 
very strange. And there is an interesting account of 
fish-culture, especially of carp-breeding, abroad. In 
the United States, a scaleless variety of carp has been 
evolved which is said to be superior in quality to all 
other kinds. We are bound to say that, in our judg- 
ment, this is not saying very much. As we are on 
the subject of the edible value of fish, we must liberate 
our conscience about the bream. ‘'The one draw- 
back to a bream's gastronomical merit is that he is 
furnished with a double row of ribs.’””. The one draw- 
back! We should say that the one drawback is that 
he is the woolliest, flabbiest, and muddiest of created 
things. London Spectator. 


RIDING FOR LADIES. With hints on the stable. By 
Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue, author of Ladies on Horse- 
back, etc. Illustrated. Square 12mo, $2.75; by mail, 
$2.93. 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
cultivation of the market and family garden. 
Henderson. New and enlarged edition. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


A guide to the successful 
By Peter 
Illustrated. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. A series of familiar 
lessons for young housekeepers. By Marion Harland. 
16mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


CARVING AND SERVING. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, author 
of the Boston Cook Book. Square 12mo, boards, 45 
cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


FLY-FISHING AND FLY-MAKING FOR TROUT, ETC. By 
J. Harrington Keene. With plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every variety. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Chapters on: The senses of fishes in relation to the 
fly-fisherman ; Practical fly-fishing ; Trout fly-making ; 
Lessons in fly-making ; Standard trout flies and their 
dressings. Contains plates with specimens of the 
actual material for making flies of every variety. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

By F. S. W. Illustrated with 

(Juvenile.) Small 4to, 


DAME HERALDRY. 
colored plates and engravings. 


In this large and elegantly printed volume the 
author has treated a subject concerning which the 
American reader in general has little knowledge, and 
yet it is one of the most fascinating and important 
studies which can engage the attention of one who 
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wishes to get a thorough understanding of European 
history, and of the forces and influences which helped 
to build up the various monarchical systems of the 
Old World. Boston Transcript. 


WEDLOCK; Irs Hopes AND Hypocrisies. By A 
Married Man. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

Appears to be the production of a man whose 
married life has not beena very agreeable one. Some- 
times he hints at divorce as the proper method to 
separate a discontented couple; again he seems to 
take an opposite ground. It is not very clear what 
he intends to recommend. NV. Y. Sun. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 
oF ANIMALS, By Angelo Heilprin. Vol. 57. The 
International Scientific series. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

The subject as treated by Professor Heilprin throws 
much light upon the geological history of the earth, 
while the geographical distribution of the present 
fauna illustrates geology and has the highest economic 
importance. Men of science will find Professor 
Heilprin’s volume a valuable compend, specially suit- 
able for reference purposes; educated readers will 
find it amazingly rich and extremely suggestive. One 
cannot look at sucha volume without a feeling of 
admiration forthe marvelous activity and universality 
of modern biology, for a work like this Geographical 
and Geological Distribution of Annals could not have 
been written by Professor Heilprin had not thousands 
of patient students done hard work in all parts of the 
glove, on the highest peaks and in the deepest depths 
of the ocean. Beacon, 


A Story Book OF ScIENcE. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
Illustrated. (Juvenile.) 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

An endeavor to interest young people in the mys- 
teries of science, by an ingenious combination of fact 
and fiction, and an attractive framework of simple 
dialogues. The stories, twenty in number, betray 
their subjects through their titles.. We mention a few: 
Snow—the emblem of what? The fire and water 
elves, The discovery of glass, Tea, coffee, pepper, 
and potatoes, Sponges, oysters, and coral, A bird 
paper-manufacturer, How silk is made, The plant 
world, Queer stories about birds, Anecdotes of ani- 
mals, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


REAL FAIRY Fotks. Explorations in the worid of 
atoms. By Lucy Rider Meyer, A. M. (Lucy J. Rider). 
Illustrated, (Juvenile.) 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The author's aim has been to interest children in 
the science of chemistry. She claims to be true to 
fact and principle. The molecules found in various 
drugs are termed the real fairy folks; their presence in 
liquids and the changes they undergo when submitted 
to chemical experiment are demonstrated by Prof. 

James, while giving a series of lessons to his young 

niece and nephew. Publishers’ Weekly. 


COMMON SENSE SCIENCE. By Grant Allen. 12mo. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Grant Allen is one of the brightest and most inter- 
esting of writers on natural history topics, and also 
upon what may be called every-day science. In this 
volume there are twenty-eight chapters upon as many 
different subjects, none of them exhaustively treated 
itis true, but all of them suggestive, and calculated 
to arrest attention, and induce further investigation. 
Among the most notable papers are: The balance of 


rature; Instinct and reasoning; The origin of bow- 
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ing; The earth's interior; Knowledge and opinion ; 
Second nature; Self-consciousness ; Sleep, etc. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
POETRY. 

PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORT- 
ANCE IN THEIR Day. To wit: Bernard de Mande- 
ville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb 
Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, and 
Charles Avison. Introduced by a dialogue between 
Apollo and the Fates; concluded by another between 
John Fust and his friends. By Robert Browning, 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

See review in this number. 

Have you Parleyings read by Bob Browning ? 
Of which the absurdity crowning 
Is the Fates’ ** Tra la la,”’ 
Their “ Bah! Ha! ha! ha!” 
Which sounds, we should say, much like clowning. 
Punch. 

Poems. By E. B. BROwNING. New edition, 32mo, 
30 cents; uncut edges, 40 cents; gilt top, uncut edges, 
45 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 

THE Lay OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter 
Scott., Bart. Edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, A.M. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 60 cents, by mail, 68 cents. 

THE SLEEPING WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Lillien Blanche Fearing. 16mo, 80 cents; by a { 
87 cents. 

It is perhaps safe to say that no American 
woman before her has sounded so strong and 
sustained a note. And if there comes with in- 
creasing years the added power which may not 
unreasonably be expected, her verse will some day 
be treasured among the choice possessions of our 
literature. It now suffers mainly from the limitations 
of inexperience, and these will recede with every 
added effort. Dial. 
IRISH MELODIES AND SonGs. By Thomas Moore. 

New edition, 32mo, 30 cents; uncut edges, 40 cents; 
gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 

Firty ‘‘BaB"’ BALLADs. By W. S. Gilbert. New 

Edition. 32mo, 30 cents; uncut edges, 40 cents; gilt 

top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 

EssAY ON THE ORATION, TOGETHER WITH 

OcTAviA's PRAYER, AND OTHER CHOICE POEMS, By 

Leopold M. Kohn, Square 16mo, paper, Io cents; by 

mail, 12 cents, 

Civiras: The romance of our Nation’s Life, By 
Walter L. Campbell, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

An ambitious attempt to deal in rhyme with mighty 
topics of state and political economy. It consists of 
an almost interminable dialogue between Civitas, 
Libertas, and Anarchia. The principles expressed 
seem to be beyond cavil (we confess we have not 
read every page), but the literary artlessness of the work 
is truly amazing. We earnestly advise the author, 
if he has any further ‘‘ views” to present, to put them 
in terse, plain English prose. Christian Union. 
OEUVRES COMPLETES DE SHAKESPEARE. Traduites 

par Emile Montégut. 10 vols., 12mo, paper, each vol., 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

RISIFI'S DAUGHTER. A drama. By Anna Katha- 
rine Green. 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

Scene, ancient Florence. A five-act drama in 
blank verse. Sixteen characters. A Florentine prince 
of ruined fortunes consents that his heir shall 
marry the rich merchant Risifis daughter. By 
chance the young man, after, much against his 
will, learning to love Generva, finds out his brother 
loves her. He generously offers to give her to his 
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brother. The merchant insists she shall marry the 
heir or some scheming friend of his. Giovanni com- 
mits suicide to make his brother heir and give the 
lovers to each other. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE PLAys OF SopHoctes. Translated into English 
verse by Thomas Francklin, With an introduction by 
Henry Morley. No. 44, Morley’s Universal Library. 
I2mo, 30 cents ; by mail, 39 cents. 
LocksLey HALL Sixty YEARS AFTER, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. No. 113 Harper's 
series, 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


FICTION. 


THE MONARCH OF DREAMS. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, 18mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

This booklet contains a story of the usual magazine 
length, but one far above the usual magazine level 
in its high artistic finish of style and the striking 
novelty of its theme. There is little writing done in 
America, and, for that matter, little in England, 
which has a higher claim than Col. Higginson’s to 
rank as abiding literature. Boston Literary World, 
MABEL STANHOPE. By Kathleen O'Meara. 16mo, go 

cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Mabel Stanhope’s adventures, young, alone and 
beautiful, in Paris are undoubtedly very thrilling 
reading. Her love affairs with the disguised marquis 
add just the flavor of excitement to the book which 
will delight the average girl. But when we con- 
scientiously ask ourselves whether this story is healthy 
reading for young people, we are obliged to answer in 
the negative. Had Kathleen O'Meara stopped her 
story with the jemsion life it would have been a 
delightful book for young readers, and one out of 
which they could have got only harmless diver- 
sion. But Mabel’s late Parisian experiences are so 
utterly absurd and unnatural, and her love affair so 
compromising, that we can only recommend the book 
to older readers. Boston Transcript. 
WuatT PEOPLE LIVE By. By Count Leo Tolstoi Trans- 

lated by Mrs, Aline Delano. Illustrated. 8vo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

A YEAR IN EDEN. By Harriet Waters Preston. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Refinement of feeling and literary grace would be 
expected of a novel by Miss Preston; intellectual 
power, also, with some concessions to the spiritual 
distrust and unrest of the times, but with a faint though 
distinct undertone of faith and hope in things better 
than what are seen. There is an affluence of thought 
and style, a certain elaborateness and luxuriance of 
expression, that make the reader feel as if he were in 
a warm and elegant interior, adorned by a cultivated 
and tasteful mind. That itis a painful story, A Year 
in Eden, goes without saying. The cruel heartless- 
ness of Monza, the still more cruel lawlessness ot 
Winslow, and the deadly consequences of their un- 
bridled passion draw a heavy cloud over this once 
fair Pierpont prospect. Literary World. 
EpMEE (LES DAMES DE CROIX-MortT). By Georges 

Ohnet, author of Le Maitre de Forges, etc. No. 2, 
Library of Continental Authors. 12mo, paper, 30 cents ; 
by mail, 37 cents. 

IRENE. By The Princess Olga Cantacuzéne-Altieri. 
Translated by J. E. Simpson. No. 3, Library of Con- 
tinental Authors. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

The Marquis Miraldi des Ourques a noble smuggier, 
attempts to abduct Iréne, the daughter of a Greek 
pilot of Athens. The father discovers the plot in 
time and forces the Marquis to marry the girl. After 
a brief honeymoon Miraldi tires of his wife, and sends 
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her to a ruined castle he owns in the French village 
of Saint-Fortunat. Here Iréne remains for five 
years forgotten by her husband, but developing in 
mind and body into a cultured beautiful woman. The 
remainder of the story takes place in Paris, and 
is devoted to an account of the Marquis’ repentance 
and reformation, and his successful attempt to regain 
his wife's love and respect. Publishers’ Weekly. 


E (Madame Villeféran Jeune). By Léon De 
linseau. ‘Translated by J. E.Simpson. No. 4 Library 
of Continental Authors, I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

UncLE MAx. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. No. 69, Lippincott’s series 
of Select Novels, 16mo, paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 25 
cents. 

Uncle Max, who is a young clergyman in an Eng- 
lish country parish, encourages his niece to move near 
him, and spend her time in nursing the poor in their 
homes. The doctor, under whose direction Ursula 
works, is a fine character. Uncle Max's love story is 
prettily told, and after some misunderstandings the 
various couples are satisfactorily mated Ursula’s 
great talent for singing plays an important part in her 
work among the sick. Publishers’ Weekly. 
BORDERLAND. A Country-Town Chronicle. By 

Jessie Fothergill. No. 197, Leisure Hour series, 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

By Woman's Wit, By Mrs. Alexander. No. 196, 
Leisure Hour series, 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 
No. 72, Leisure Moment series, 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Scene laid in one of the Midland shires of England. 
A rich widow and a young girl of eighteen are the 
heroines. The ‘‘woman’s wit"’ is possessed by the 
elder woman, who has set her heart on marrying 
the wild, impecunious Squire of Evesleigh. After 
being robbed of a valuable set of rubies by a masked 
villain at a ball given at the Squire’s house, she 
manages by aid of detectives to trace the robber, and 
then uses her knowledge to make the Squire break 
his engagement with the younger heroine and become 
her husband and her slave. The young girl marries 
happily. Publishers’ Weekly. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, My BROTHER'S 

KEEPER, A novel. By Theodora Corrie. No, 100, 
Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail 23 cents. 

THE CHAPLAIN’S CRAZE. 
don Friars, By George 
Harper’s Handy series. 
mail, 23 cents. 

BETWEEN TWO Loves. A tale of the West Riding. 
By Amelia E. Barr. No. 102, Harper’s Handy series. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents, 

A very good story. The characters are those which 
the author wisely selects to write about because she 
is perfectly in sympathy with them. The men have 
generally warm hearts, quick tempers, deep preju- 
dices, and the fear of the Lord in their souls. The 
women are pure of heart and mind, faithful and 
strong in love, and religiously subservient to Calvin- 
istic theories of duty—good men and women all, in 
the main, whose petty weaknesses, follies, and occa- 
sional vices weigh light in the balance against their 
integrity and truth. Nation, 
THAT WINTER NIGHT; OR, LOvE’s Vicrory. By 

Robert Buchanan, No, 103, Harper's Handy series. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

The author of The New Abelard and A Child of 
Nature bases his last romance upon an incident said 
to have happened during the Franco-Prussian war ; 


Being the Mystery of Fin- 
Manville Fenn, No. 101, 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
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the story opens in Normandy in 1870; the hero,a 
German, and the heroine, a French girl, the daughter 
of the Chevalier De Gaurolles, meeting under peculiar 
circumstances; although their countries are at enmity 
they are forced to live under one roof; at the 
juncture at which they become the most friendly, 
Herr Hartmann makes a revelation, which for a 
time changes the current of both their lives. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
By B. L. Farjeon. No. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF LIFE. 
104, Harper’s Handy series. 
by mail, 23 cents, 

Strange scene, intricate plot, or sensational inci- 
dent, has no place inthis novel; the theme of the 
story is a friendship formed in Switzerland, which is 
lost sight of in a quaint little romance which causes an 
estrangement that leads to a meeting in a strange 
country, a renewal of old vows, anda happy reunion, 
Publishers’ Weekly, 
By Wilkie Collins. 


16mo, paper, 20 


THE GuILty River. A novel. 
No. 105, Harper’s Handy series. 
cents; by mail, 23 cents, 

GOLDEN BELLs. A Peal in Seven Changes. By R. 
E. Francillon, No. 106, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Time, about eighty years ago. Scene, the south- 
western coast of England. A farm known as Zion 
Farm is supposed to be situated on the ruins of an old 
city, built by the Phoenicians, and covered centuries 
ago by shifting sand. The hero, of wild, wandering 
tastes, neglects his mother and cousin and leaves his 
affairs in the hands of his uncle, the banker of the 
place, who ruins him and disappears, having been 
found out to beawrecker and asmuggler. The hero 
is wrecked one night, and while struggling in the water 
discovers buried treasures under the cliffs near his 
home. A string of ‘golden bells” is among them. 
All ends well. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE NINE OF HEArts. By B. L. Farjeon. No. 107, 

Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 
23 cents. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
No. 108, Harper’s Handy series. 
cents; by mail, 23 cents, 

A romance founded on the strange adventures of a 
French family, which Miss Yonge discovered in a 
work entitled The Mariners’ Chronicle, compiled 
early in the last century. The story deals with the 
misadventures of the family of the Comtesse de 
Bourke, the wife of an Irish Jacobite, naturalized in 
France, who, in the course of a voyage toa port in 
Spain, are captured by “an Algerine corsair, and 
carried into Algiers, where they are subjected to terri- 
ble privations and dangers. London Spectator. 
Britta. A Shetland romance. By George Temple. 

No, 110, Harper’s Handy series, Illustrated. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Presents many striking pictures of life among the 
crofters of the Scottish islands in the middle of the 
present century. The prominence into which these 
wretched people have been brought of late years by 
their refusal to pay the exorbitant rents demanded of 
them will lend a peculiar interest to a story having a 
strong plet and abounding in dramatic situations and 
quaintly conceived characters. N. Y. Sun. 
A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M.F. Skene. No. 

112, Harper’s Handy series. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 23 cents. 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 
No. 114, Harper’s Handy series. 
cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

Sixteen short stories, mtroducing mo of the 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
16mo, paper, 20 


By John Strange Winter. 
16mo, paper, 20 
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characters the author's busy pen has made so familiar. 
Love and war divide the interest in about equal 
ratio. The author’s gifts of humor and pathos are 
shown to great advantage. ‘“‘ Bootles,’’ Lucy, Laurie, 
Dickson, and many other favorites play important 
parts. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SAINT MICHAEL. Aromance. Translated from the 
German of E, Werner by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

THE GOLDEN JusTIceE. By William Henry Bishop. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

An unusually well-written-novel. The plot is orig- 
inal in conception, and is developed with intelligence 
and no little dramatic force, and there is much quaint 
description of the polyglot people who inhabit the city 
of Milwaukee, or Keewaygin, as the author chooses 
to call it, and of the place itself and its surroundings. 
The Golden Justice is a colossal gilded statue of jus- 
tice, which surmounts the dome of the Keewaydin 
City Hall, and the manner in which it is connected 
with the thread of the story, and becomes essential to 


its denouement, is deserving of very high praise. 
IV. Y. Sun. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. By Alphonse Daudet. _II- 
lustrated by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, de 
Beaumont. Translated from the 97th French edition 
by Henry Frith. Crown 8vo, half alligator, $1.65; by 
mail, $1.80, Paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Affords an extremely amusing picture of Alpine 
rambles. The adventures and experiences of the 
travelers are most humorously portrayed by the ac- 
complished author; and the lively and spirited situa- 
tions he introduces us to are supplemented by numerous 
illustrations in excellent harmony with the spirit of the 
text. The translator has done his work well, and has 
furnished English readers with a most entertaining 
and delightful book. London Bookseller. 


THE Bow OF ORANGE RIBBON. By Amelia E. Barr. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

One of the prettiest stories we have read this winter. 
The scene is laid principally in New York city during 
the last years of colonial dependence, and most of the 
characters belong to the sturdy, well-to-do Dutch 
population, who retained in the midst of English asso- 
ciations their national customs, their national tempera- 
ment, and a strong flavor of their national speech. 
We have a charming picture of their domestic life,— 
the comfort, thrift, and order of those decorous homes, 
in which honest simplicity joined hands with much 
substantial elegance, the busy days of the careful 
housewife and the industrious daughters, the plain but 
gentle manners which adorned the intercourse of 
families bound together by affection and confidence. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


How HE Lost HER; or, TRUE LOVE NEVER RUNS 
SMooTH. By Jonathan Barrett. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25, 

RICO AND STINELI, AND How Rico FouND A HOME. 
From the German of Johanna Spyri, author of Heidi, 
Translated by Louise Brooks, 16mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

VERONICA AND OTHER FRIENDS. Translated from 
the German of Johanna Spyri, by Louise Brooks, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Johanna Spyri’s stories, coming to us as they do 
through Mrs. Brooks’s charming translations from 
the German, are really great additions to our stock of 
juvenile literature. Veronica and Uncle Titus have 
neither of them the charm of Heidi, but they are fresh, 
picturesque stories, containing piquant character 
sketches and touching little scenes of German life. 
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Veronica is almost a love story, and were it told less 
simply, might have been sensational. But the author 
lays her stress on character development, and never 
essays dramatic effect. Veronica and her struggle 
for happiness and peace, her stormy nature and her 
self-discipline make the chief part of the narrative. 
Boston Transcript. 


ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. By William A. Hammond. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A strong and very readable novel. It involves a 
mystery, managed with a skill that might excite the 
envy of Wilkie Collins, and the characters are not 
mere lay figures, but robust men and women, many 
of whom have doubtless been drawn from the life. Of 
striking situations the number is so considerable that 
many chapters read like scenes from a drama. In 
fact, the story could easily be adapted to the stage, 
and would prove popular there. Not its least attractive 
feature are the descriptions of the descendants of the 
German colonists of central Pennsylvania, and the 
pictures of scenery in Dauphin county, wherein most 
of the action occurs. The author is evidently very 
familiar with that region. N.Y. Sun. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY, AND DEVIL'S 
Forp. By Bret Harte. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

Since Bret Harte lost his consulship, he has been 
writing better stories than ever. He does not wanta 
very large canvas, but he fills it with dramatic figures 
and bright colors. A novelette of thirty thousand 
words is the favorite vehicle for his fancies, and bound 
in one of the compact Little Classic volumes, it is 
delightful company for 2 quiet evening. He gives us 
a brace of them in A Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready and Devil’s Ford. Both are studies of the 
influence of sudden wealth on poor miners. Life. 


THE SENTIMENTAL CALENDAR. Being twelve funny 
stories. By J.S.of Dale, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

ALICE’Ss ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. Being a fac- 
simile of the original MS. book afterwards developed 
into Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll. With 37 illustrations by the author, 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland appeared for the 
first time in 1865, and became immediately popular. 
French, German and Italian translations were de- 
manded. And now we get the first draft as it wére of 
the famous fairy tale, and that in the same shape as 
the author’s manuscript. The writing is a pleasing 
compromise between italics and ordinary script, and 
the illustrations will answer, though they are not above 
all praise. The story itself—a dream—is delightful 
and full of little hits that will delight the most matter- 
of-fact adult. The song of the mock turtle, for in- 
stance, is excellent; so is the song on page 15 :— 


How doth the little crocodile 
Improve its shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale! 


Alice’s Adventures Under Ground will soon be found 
in every well-appointed nursery, but should be gnjoyed 
also by older heads and older hearts. It will do them 
good. Beacon. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PooR YOUNG MAN. By Octave 
Feuillet. From the French by J. Henry Hager. 16mo, 
70 cents; by mail, 79 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 


Henry Esmonp. By William M. Thackeray. Handy 
edition, 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 
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THE VIRGINIANS. A tale of the last century. By 
William M. Thackeray. Handy edition. 2 vols, 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, AND A SHABBY GEN- 
TEELSToRY. By William M. Thackeray. Handy edition, 
2 vols, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


AGATHA AND THE SHADOW. 
$1.21. 

This anonymous story is the second inthe Old 
Colony series. It has an ingenious and original form, 
the incidents purporting to be derived from old Puri- 
tan records, and having, indeed, a bare foundation in 
fact. It has also a strong and earnest moral motive— 
the inculcation of the divine law of lifting up the 
fallen. The main thread of the story follows the 
change wrought in the character of a passionate and 
revengeful Jewess by the pure, calm Puritan wife with 
whose husband, a man revered among the Puritans 
for his piety, the Jewess had sinned in by-gone days, 
From aliterary point of view, the chief defect is in the 
dialogue, which is often forced and unnatural. Some 
of the side-lights thrown on New England life and 
character two hundred years ago are bright, and bring 
into clear relief interesting and characteristic details. 
The development of the plot is uneven and some- 
what disconnected. Christian Union. 


STIRLING. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 


12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


GEOFFREY 
Laffan). 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE. A pastoral romance. 
By Amelia FE. Barr. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents, 

The scene is laid inan old manor-house situated at 
the foot of Seat-Sandal mountain in the Cumberland 
valley. The story has no depth of plot; the interest 
for the most part centres in the quaint romance of 
Charlotte Sandal and Stephen Latrigg, and the inci- 
dent which made Stephen Squire of Sandal-Side. 
The characters are supposed to have lived in Words- 
worth’s time, and Miss Barr introduces him in the 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. No Name series. 16mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A very readable and pretty story; and it also has 
the charm of an entirely original plot. The scene 
changes a little abruptly from London to New Eng- 
land,-and the characters have a way of flitting from 
land to land rather mysteriously. But the question 
of identity between Rachel and Leah is skilfully man- 
aged by the’writer, and the reader's interest is sus- 
tained pleasantly to the end of the book. 

Boston Transcript. 

DONE WHAT SHE 

New edition. 12mo, 


Happy Dopp; or ‘“ SHE HATH 
CouLp.”’ By Rose Terry Cooke. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Happy Dodd was a young girl physically deformed, 
but endowed with a singularly beautiful character 
and a desire to help her fellow-men. Her self- 
imposed work led her in strange places, to perform 
disagreeable duties, and to a final and_ great 
sacrifice. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of The Story 
of Margaret Kent. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25 

See review in this number, 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS; OR, EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
AT Berecucrorr. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New edi- 
tion, uniform with the rest of Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
works. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


No. 7. Romans 
by mail, 52 cents, 


Par A. GENNEVRAYE. 
I12mo, paper, 45 cents ; 


L’OMBRA. 
Choisis, 
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Les MALHEURS DE SOPHIE. Par Mme. La Comtesse 
de Ségur. TIllustrés de 5 Vignettes. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents; paper, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

The initial volume of a French series for young 
folks to be known as Bibliothéque Choisi pour la 

Jeunesse. It comprises Mme. de Ségur’s amusing 

story of Les Malheurs de Sophie, which has become 

almost as great a classic among French children as 

Der Struwelpeter is to the Germans. It relates the 

misfortunes and adventures of a heedless little girl 

who gets into all manner of scrapes through her 
thoughtless disposition. Boston Transcript. 


ROBUR-LE-CONQUERANT. Par Jules Verne. 16mo, 
gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, $1.31: paper, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00 


Un BILLET DE LOTERIE. ~ Par Jules Verne. 16mo, 
gilt edges, $1.20: by mail, $1.30; paper, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


PRINCESSE, ETC. Par Ludovic Halévy. 
$1.05; by mail, $1.14. 

L’héroine, Mlle. Duval, que l’auteur nous représente 
comme la derniére incarnation de la fille de la riche 
bourgeoisie, est plut6t une trés amusante silhouette de 
haute fantaisie qu'une création absolument réelle, mais 
nous en avons tant vu du ‘‘vécu!’’ Ludovic Halévy 
excelle a faire parler les jeunes filles, et il aime a 
copier leurs plus intimes pensées sur leur carnet jour- 
nalier. Revue des Livres Nouveaux. 


By F. E.G. 


I2mo, paper, 


THE DARLING OF AN EMPIRE. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A novel which aims to illustrate the crimes of the 
second French empire. The writer has certainly 
drawn a sombre picture of no little dramatic power, 
recalling the worst days of the old monarchy; but how 
far he is justified in this the future alone can deter- 
mine. The secret history of the Court of Napeleon III. 
has yet to be written, N.Y. Sun. 
BoscoBEL: A story of a Winter in Florida. By the 

author of Well, Never Mind, etc. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

A story of winter life in Florida, in which an excit- 
ing plot, involving many dramatic situations, is accom- 
panied by descriptions of local scenery and manners. 

N. Y. Sun. 
A sketch. By 


I2mo, 


ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLISTENS. 
Rae. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, 31.35. 

THe Cuimes. By Charles Dickens. New edition. 
32mo, 30 cents ; uncut edges, 40 cents; gilt top, uncut 
edges, 45 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 


MARGARET JERMINE. By Fayr Madoc. 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 
See review in this number. 


12mo, 75 


Two MopDERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Margaret Sidney. Illustrated. (Juvenile.) 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. A novel. By 
George Manville Fenn. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 
cents. Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

By Mrs. Wildrick. 


Paper, 40 cents ; 


A ZEALOT IN TULLE. A novel. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
by mail, 48 cents. 

By Pansy, author 

12mo, $1.10; by 


LITTLE FISHERS AND THEIR NETS. 
of Spun, from Fact, etc. Illustrated. 
mail, $1.23. 


Country Docror. By Honoré de Balzac. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
The many-sidedness of Balzac’s genius is strikingly 


exhibited in Le Medicin de Campagne. It demon- 


THE 
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strates also the injustice of much of the criticism 
directed against this great writer by Sainte Beuve and 
others who have followed his lines of interpretation. 
It is significant that this book was one of Balzac’s 
favorites. It is significant because the work is char- 
acterized by none of the qualities which it has been 
customary to attribute to kis fiction, and which do, in 
fact, appear in much of it. The Country Doctor is 
not a novel in the ordinary sense of the term. It is 
rather a prose poem, and one of the most beautiful, 
captivating and ennobling in any literature. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


PARADISE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


IN THE WRONG 
By Andrew Lang. 


TOWARDS THEGULF. A romance of Louisiana. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


By Belle C. Greene, author 
16mo, 75 cents; by 


A NEw ENGLAND IDYL. 
of A New England Conscience. 
mail, 84 cents. 


UncLE Titus. A story for children and for those 
who love children, From the German of Johanna Spyri. 
By Lucy Wheelock, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

REFERENCE. 

DICTIONARY OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY. 
With map of Philadelphia andits environs. An alpha- 
betically arranged index and guide to places, institutions, 
societies, amusements, resorts, etc., in and about the city 
of Philadelphia. 16mo, paper, 25 cents; postage prepaid. 

ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER 
RESORTS FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS. With map, 
illustrations, and table of railway fares. Revised for 
season of 1886-87. Small 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OuR LORD 1887. 
By Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 94 cents. 

To describe or to praise Whitaker's Almanack to 
any one iw quest of information concerning things 
British, is at the present day superfluous. That so 
much of the Empire could be condensed into such 
narrow bounds has always been a marvel of editing. 
The original size has at last been found quite inade- 
quate, and has given way toa permanent enlargement 
to the extent of 160 pages. ‘This compendium serves 
as an almanac in the ordinary sense, a great directory 
and statistical handbook, a statesman’s year-book, etc. 

N. Y, Evening Post. 


VesT PocKET GUIDE MAP OF PHILADELPHIA. 15 
cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


56: Dorothy Forster. Walter Besant 15 cents; by mail, 18 cents. 


562 Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. George Manville Fenn. 


Illustrated. 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 
563 A Near Relation. Christabel R. Coleridge. 15 cents; by mail, 18 
cents. 


564 Elizabeth’s Fortune. Miss Bertha Thomas. 15 cents; by mail, 18 
cents. 

LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
A romance of the Early Days of Upper 
18 cents; 


46 An Algonquin Maiden. 
Canada, G. Mercer Adam and A. Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

7 The Holy Rose. 
49 Handy Andy. 
850 My Hero. Mrs 
Lorna Doone. 


Walter Besant. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


Samuel Lover. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Forrester. 18 cents; 


R. D. Blackmore. Part I. 


by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 


cents 


Lorna Doone. R.D. Blackmore. Part II. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


cents. 
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856 Golden Bells. R.E. Francillon. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

857 A Willful Young Woman. 

859 Viva. Mrs 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

860 Omnia Vanitas. Mrs. Forrester. 
mail, 10 cents. 


Diana Carew. 


A novel. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Forrester. 
A tale ot Society. g cents; by 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents, by mail, 20 


Mrs. Forrester. 
Mrs. Forrester. 


86 
862 From Olympus to Hades. 


cents. 
863 Rhona. Mrs. Forrester. 
864 Roy and Viola. 
865 June. Mrs. Forrester. 
866 Mignon. Mrs. Forrester. 
867 A Young Man’s Fancy, and other tales. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRAAY. 


Samuel Johnson, 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Mrs. Forrester. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 


Mrs. Forrester 18 


50 A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. 
LL. D. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

51 A Christmas Carol, and The Chimes. 
by mail, 10 cents. 

52 The Christian Year. 
cents. 

53 Wanderings in South America. 


Charles Dickens. 9g cents; 


Rev. John Keble. 9g cents; by mail, 10 


Chas. Waterton. 9 cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 

54 The Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


Written by Himself. 9 





UST ISSUED.—A Good General Atlas of the World—87 pages of 

New Maps. Price, only f3:75 percopy. J.L.Smirn, Map Publisher, 

27 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. Constantly on hand, Maps, Atlases, 
Globes, Map Cases, and Spring Map Rollers of every description. 


OSCAR ABRAHAMSOHN, 


Professor of German and Literature, 
308 South roth Street, Philadelphia. 


Daily private classes. Open for engagements 
with Schools. 


“THE FOUNTAIN SONG BOOK” 


Contains 46 pages of original music, copyrighted and published in The 
Fountain during past years ; also 2 pages of Sacred Songs. The book is 
especially designed for the use of day schools, and in the homes. The 
songs are sprightly and exceedingly popular wherever used. Prices : 
Single copy, paper, 15 cents; 12 copies, paper, $1.50. 

Address 


W.’H. SHELLEY, York, Pa. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line), These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


tionery for their correspondence, should 


productions. 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 
trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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If you want a superior quality of 
STEEL PEN, 
Ask your STATIONER for the 


SPENCERIAN. 


Cut out this advertisement, mail it to us, and we 
will send a sheet of Artistic Pen Drawing, 9 x 12 
inches, post-paid. 


BLAKEMAN 


& Co., 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A First-Ciass FAMILY AND BUSINESS 
Daity Morninc NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
EIGHT PAGES, TWO CENTS. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 

Served by careful carriers at 12 cents a week, payable 
to the carrier. Mail subscription, 50 cents a 
month; $6.00 a year, including postage. 

THE INQUIRER has a large circulation in families 
and among capitalists and business men in Philadel- 
phia and throughout Pennsylvania and the neighbor- 
ing States. It sustains a highly favorable reputation 
as a first-class journal, and is a most desirable medium 
for advertisers. 

W. W. HARDING, Publisher, 
Chestnut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ivison, 


NOW READY. 
MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 


SAINT MICHAEL. 


A Romance. From the German of E, Werner, 


author of ‘‘ Banned and Blessed,” etc. 
Extra Cloth. 


The novels of E, Werner are always readable and in the highest 
degree entertaining. Mrs. Wister’s refined and pure taste never leads 
her amiss in making her selections, and the novel before us is more 
interesting than any of its predecessors. She is one of the best trans- 
lators from the German in this 


I2mo. $1.25. 


country, and the felicitous manner in 
which the work has been done in the present volume adds to the charm 
of a truly agreeable novel 


MRS. WISTER’S PREVIOUS TRANSLA- 
TIONS. 
Extra Cloth. Each $1.25. 
THE LADY WITH THE RUBIES, 
A PENNILESS GIRL, 


I12mo. 

VIOLETTA, 
VAIN FOREBODINGS, 
Etc., 


rt a N y ~ ~ ~ 
4 
TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
A Novel. 1t2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 
“The story deals with the living forces and events of to-day, and is 


one of the most vital and strong and keenly interesting of late novels.” 
— Boston Evening Traveller. 


Etc., Etc 


For sale by all Booksellers; or any volume will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, post-paid, by mail, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN SILKS. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHENEY BROTHERS. 
Printed Silks a specialty. Foulards, 
Jerseys, Pongees, in a large variety of 
light and dark grounds—also Plushes, 
Crapes, Upholstery Silk, for sale by all 
leading Retailers, and at Wholesale by 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 


477 to 481 Broome Street, New York. 
186 Franklin Street, Chicago. 
79 Chauncy Street, Boston, 


! 


| Preparatory School. 


Prepares for any College or Scientific 
School. Young Ladies prepared for 
Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 

Primary Class opened September 15, 
1886. 

A. BROWN, A. M., 
1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 


Benjamin Franklin, 


Including His Private as weli as His Official and 
Scientific Correspondence, and numerous 
Letters and Documents now for 
the first time printed; 

ALSO, 

The Unmutilated and Correct Version of his 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


TO BE EDITED BY 


JOHN BIGELOW. 


This edition (which will be the most complete ever issued) will be 
LIMITED TO SIX HUNDRED SETS, 


and be published in ten royal octavo volumes, handsomely printed 
from pica type, in the general style of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s 
‘orks. 


PRICE PER VOLUME, $5.00. 


The first volume is now ready, and the others will follow at short 
intervals, 

As the edition is limited and will not be stereotyped, those desiring 
sets should enter their names at once. (The subscription for the set of 
Hamilton exceeded, by a considerable number, the copies printed, and 
many of the later orders the publishers were unable to fill.) 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


A large proportion of the 600 sets to be printed have already been 
subscribed for. January 26, 1887. 
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Stager Summer College of Languages, 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
July 11 to August 19, 1887. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


To impart a speaking knowledge of German or French or other languages is the principal aim of the well-qualified faculty of endhiliedy 


native teachers. 
Terms: 
programs, etc., address the President, 


$20.00 entitling to all the instruction given during the six weeks, 


Room and Board at French or German table, $6.00. For 


L. A. STAGER, 2515 Swain Street, siesta Pa. 


The Moravian Rag Doll, 


to quote a prominent writer, “is the most Christian-looking and cil 
fully dressed doll I have ever seen; my children are delighted with it.”” 
3, (night dress, 30 cents extra) carefully packed, registered, and post- 
paid. A most welcome gift at all times. Full description cheerfully 


given. 


‘“DOLLS,” Box wilt Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Wellesley School | 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young | 


Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. 
application to 


Rey. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Important New Books. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; THE TSAR AND THE 
NIHILIST. Adventures and Observations in Norway, Sweden 
and Russia. By Rev. J. M. Buckiey, LL.D. Very finely illus- 
trated. Extra cloth, $3.00. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets, says: ‘‘ It is the fairest 
and fullest account of Nihilism in the same space in the English 
language.”’ And a loyalist Russian says: ‘‘ It must have been written 
by a person long resident in Russia.”’ 


COMMON SENSE SCIENCE, 


1z2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


The fine taste and keen intellectual insight of the author are well | 
shown in the twenty-eight papers that make up this book, which treat | 


‘of interest to every member of the 


“The 
and will be found most 


**Second Nature,’’ ‘‘Atta:nable Ideals,’’ 
“Home Life,” etc., 


of such subjects as 
Balance of Nature,”’ 
delightful reading. 


SAT TITIEN . . z i P 
SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME, By JesstE BENTON 
Fremont. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Nothing can be more fascinating than these reminiscences of an un- 
usually favored public career. Her early life in Washington, her 
romantic experiences with Gen. Frémont in the West, and brilliant 
scenes in the various courts of Europe, where she and her husband 
were honored guests, are all related in Mrs. Frémont’s most charming 
manner. 


HESTER, and Other New 


MarGaArerT SIpney. 


England Stories. 
1zmo, cloth, $1.25. 
True to the life they represent, the stories are thoroughly imbued 
with the New England spirit. The dialect is choicely preserved, with 
he best flavor of vill: age speec h, like a fine aroma, and never allowed to 
es lost. The character sketc hes are bright, natural, and faithful deline- 
ations of New England life, customs and manners. 


By 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 





| games of Hearts, Boodle, Newmarket, Cayenne 
| or Domino Whist, and Solo. 


Circulars on | 


“The VANDERBILT 
For Sale Cheap. HOUSE and COLLEC- 
TION,” published by Geo. BARRIE, Phila. /APAN 
EDITION, with Photo-gravures, Etchings, Litho- 


graphs, etc., etc. Address, 


S. C. PATTERSON, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


TRUMPS 
NEW CARD GAMES. 


Containing the Rules and Directions for playing the new and popular 
Whist, Five and Nine 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


DICK’S 
PROGRESSIVE POKER. 


Complete directions for arranging and playing this entirely new 
social game, now rapidly superseding Progressive Euchre. PRICE, 
25 CENTS. 


The above books will be sent t by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Complete Catalogue mailed free by 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Pvus.isHErs, 
P. O. Box 2975. NEw YORK. 


THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE Ca. contains, 


/not only all the telegraphic and local 


news of the day, but literary miscellany 


household. 

THe CAL is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 





BOOK 


READY ABOUT MARCH ist. 


In large crown 8vo, 832 pages, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary 


THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A New Illustrated Edition; Revised, Extended, and ; 
Improved throughout, by 
Rev. JAMES Woop, Edinburgh. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 

A NEW BOOK in every sense of the word—NEW 
CLEAR TYPE, 100,000 REFERENCES, containing 
all NEw Worps introduced into common parlance, 
Science and Literature. It isan ETYMOLOGICAL 
dictionary, giving DERIVATION and MEANING 
of all root words. It is ILLUSTRATED, contains 
tables of pronunciation of Classical, Geographical, and 
Scriptural names, and for scholastic and home use is 


OF 


undoubtedly the 


CHEAPEST DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


“BUILDING,” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY, 


I 


DEVOTED 

Architecture, Furniture, Decoration, 
and Ornament. 

Fifteen cents per « 
NUMBER 


Fifteen cents per copy. 


9) 


Subscription, $6.00 per year. 
MONTHLY 


5 per year, 


opy 


Subscription, $1.7 
Each number contains twelve pages of letterpress and six full-page 
(9 x 11) lithographic plates, One plate each month of practical details, 


A special feature of the coming year will be 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
SAMPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
3 Months, weekly, $1.50. 3 Months, monthly, 50 cents, 


PUBLISHED THIS YEAR, 
A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, 
With Details and Full Specifications, by Bruce Price, Architect 
Large Quarto, 12 x 15—24 Plates, price, $5.00. 


One 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
COTTAGES ; or, Hints on Economical House Buildiag.—24 plates of 
Cottages costing from $500 to $3,000, with descriptive letterpress, 
One 8vo vol., handsomely bound in cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00 
I OW-COST HOUSES, including PRIZE DESIGNS, with eleva- 
~ tions, plans, details, specifications, bills of materials, and estimates 
of cost. 12 large (11 x 14) plates of practical designs, costing from g5« 
to $3 900, 


Paper portfolio, price, postpaid, $1.00, 
CGTABLES, containing 12 plates of Stables suitable for Village lots, 
“', vanging in cost from $300 upward. Paper portfolio, price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting, and Decorating, 
and Catalogue of Drawing Instruments and Materials. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
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George Routledge & Sons’ 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
A picturesque Survey of the United Kingdom and its Institutions 
P Translated from the French by Henry Friru. 


rial 4to, gilt edges, with 600 illustrations 


By 
VILLARs. Impe 
lrawn expressly for this 


work, from photographs or sketches taken on the spot, 650 pages, 


cloth, $10,00 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS 
THE Provinces 

{Section I. ScoTLanp 

( Section II IRELAND 


Part I 
Part II, 


Part III, 


“It isan agreeable duty to recognize the extraordinary merit of the 
work. The letter press seems to be accurate throughout, as regards 
the remote country as well as London, The great attraction is the 
Apart from the expensive plates issued by printsellers, 
we have never seen such artistic work from a mechanical process. It 
may be truly said that they combine the fidelity of a photograph with 
the charm of American wood-cutting,’’—Zondon Academy. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS: Novel Exploits of the 


150 illustrations 


illustrations. 


Hero of Tarasconnais. By ALpHonsE Dauber. 
by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard and De Beaumont. 


By Henry Fritrx, 


Trans- 
lated from the 97th French edition Half 
alligator, $2.00; paper, $1.50 

Among books prepared specially to please the artistic eye is this of 
Daudet’s 

This poem in prose llustrated on nearly every page by “‘ poems 
One hundred and fifty photogravures appear in this vol- 
Many 


break away from their borders and cross the page in artistic fashion 


is 
in pictures.”’ 


ume. All are delicate and possess a wonderful fascination. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


3y GzorGe Barnett Situ. Cloth, $3.00 
Comprehensive sketches of the Prime Ministers and their work, 
beginning with Lord Melbourne—who held the reins of political power 


when Queen Victoria ascended the throne—until the present. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By GrorGe BARNETT SMITH. * Jubi 
Edition, published in commemoration of the Fiftieth Year of 
Cloth, $3.00 


Portraits and Illustrations, 
lee”’ 


Her Majesty’s Reign. 


‘*Creditable to the author that he has produced a really excellent 
work, free from snobbery and cringing, independent and just in tone, 
honest, and respectful. The view of the woman and of the queen of 


pageant is perfect.—London Athenaeum 

STUDIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. Being 
Sketches of the Lives of the Great Musicians of Ancient and 

By C. Husert H. Parry, Mus. Doc. With 


r2mo, cloth, $1.7 


Modern Times. 


portraits 


MORLEY'’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, No. 45. Tales 


of Terror and Wonder, 


POCKET LIBRARY. 


2.)] 


pala 


Moore's Irish Melodies and 


Fifty “ Bab” ads 


Songs, 


vent, postage or expressage paid, on receipt of 


price 


f by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
.. 
HE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 
1852 to 1860. By the late CHARLES GREVILLE 
Esq., Clerk of the Council Being third and 
concluding part of THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The preceding volumes of Tor Grevi_tte Mewmorrs consist of ‘A | 
Journal of the Reign of King George IV. and King William 1V.”’ in | 
two vols.; and ‘A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 
to 1852,’ in two vols. Price in each case, per vol., $2.00. 

The volume now published, in addition to personal anecdotes, deals 
with many important events, such, for instance, as the re-establishment 
of the French Empire, the Crimean War, the Indjan Mutiny, and the 
Italian War. 

Il. 


ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
A Novel. By WILi1am A. HAMMOND, author of 
‘Lal,’ “* Doctor Grattan,” ‘‘ Mr. Oldmixon,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“On the Susquehanna”’ is a novel of real life as it exists in the 
picturesque region of middle Pennsylvania-—a region hitherto neglected 
by writers of fiction. The local coloring, personal and topographical, 
is such as could only have been given through a minute acquaintance 
with the people in that part of the country in which the action takes 
place. The plot is absorbing, and well maintained to the end of the 


story. 


Ill. 
BRAZIL: ITS CONDITION AND PROS- 
PECTS. 
By C. C. ANDREWS, ex-Consul-General to Brazil; 
formerly U.S. Minister to Norway and Sweden. 
12mo, cloth, 353 pages. Price, $1.50. 

‘*T hope I may be able to present some facts in respect to the present 
situation of Brazil which will be both instructive and entertaining to 
general readers. My means of acquaintance with that empire are 
principally derived from a residence of three years at Rio de Janeiro, 
its capital, while employed in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment, during which period I made a few journeys into the interior.’””-— 
From the Preface. 

IV. 
A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 
A Novel. By Mrs. WILDRICK. 1I2mo. Price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The scenes of ‘‘ A Zealot in Tulle’’ are laid in Florida, the introduc- 
tory part in Florida of seventy years ago, the main story in Florida of 
to-day. The plot turns mainly upon romantic incidents connected with 
a treasure buried in an old fort by the Spaniards at the time of their 


occupancy. 
V 


THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. 
A Novel. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author 
of ‘‘ Double Cunning,” etc. 1I2mo. Price, paper, 


50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 
** The interest in the plot is skillfully kept up to the end.’’—Academy. 
‘* The story is very interesting.”’—Athenaeum. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by the publishers by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Just | Published. 


Life and Works of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, K. G. 


By EDwiIn Hopper, with portrait, 3 Volumes, 8vo, 
Extra cloth. Price, $7.50. 

The late Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, was the most famous philanthropist of 
his time. Before his death, he put all the material 
for his biography in the hands of a friend, and this 
assures us that the present work is a complete record 
of his beautiful life. 


The Common Chord. 


A Story of the Ninth Ward. By Henry R. ELtior, 
Author of ‘‘ The Bassett Claim.’’ One Volume, 
12mo, Extra cloth, $1.00. 

A well-known critic says of it, ‘‘ Piquant, very 
original, and deeply interesting.” 


The Practica’ Horsekeeper. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, LL. D., F. R.C. V. S. One 
Volume, Extra cloth, $2.00. 

This little work is intended as a guide to those who 
have to do with horses, either as owners, purchasers, 
breeders, trainers, managers, or attendants, and whose 
experience has not been so extensive as those on 
whose knowledge it is based. 


Cassell’s Public School 
French Reader. 


Grammatically graduated. By GUILLAUME S. CONn- 
RAD. One Volume. Price, $1.00. 
Every student of the French language will ac- 
knowledge that this volume fills a long-felt want. 


A Plucky One. 


By Mrs. Geo. E. SPENCER, Author of “Salt Lake 
Fruit,” ‘‘ The Story of May,” etc., etc. 1 volume, 
12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.25. 

‘Thoroughly American in its character, scenes, 
incidents, and descriptions—pure in tone and yet 
true to life. A vivid picture of mining life in Nevada 
at the present time, based on personal experience, 
and mainly on absolute facts.”’ 


A Banker of Bankersville. 


A novel. By Maurice THompson, Author of ‘At 
Loves Extremes,” ‘‘ His Second Campaign,” ‘A 
Tallahassee Girl,’’ etc., etc. One volume, 12mo, 
Extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue of Illustrated 
and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, 
which will be sent free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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A Philadelphia Tiaanapee. Easter Novelties 


A New Novel by the Author of 


“Tue Story oF MARGARET KentT:” 


IRENE E. JEROME'S 


Sons. and Daughters. THE MeEssacE OF THE BLUE- 
BIRD 


I2mo, $1.50. 

“Sons and Daughters ”’ will be the great novel of this season, the iii wat i ae TO ry Mai mess “ee poche ot Satan 
: ig > : a é F wes and appropriate Easter dress, Palatine boards, floriate 

leading thing in fiction, in social discussion and interest.—Boston ornaments, raised gold titles, satin ribbon, boxed. Price, $1.00. 
Traveller. | _ “ Although less elaborate than Miss Jerome’s other two books, there 
An eminent Boston critic writes: ‘‘ This should be the novel of the | is something about the very simplicity of ‘The Message of the Blue- 
season. The lively fancy of the author touches lightly aud wittily | bird’ that makes it charming, and many will prefer it to the more pro- 
: . : , s fusely decorated pages of ‘ Nature’s Hallelujah.’ Little songsters 
upon several of the popular interests of the day, such as Shakespeare | grand out boldly against a wintry sky, singing their ‘ messages’ far 
societies, the Browning craze, mind cure, etc., and from title-page to | and wide. Nor storm nor bleak north wind can daunt the tiny herald 


finis there is not a dull paragraph. So brilliant and entertaining a | 25 he proclaims ‘ Christ, the Lord, for you is risen; doubting hearts, 
a . " vie fee ‘ith | teshouba He lives again.’ Miss Jerome has put her soul into her books, and a 
story as‘Sons and Daughters’ is not often met with, and it should | very beautiful soul it must be.” 


have, as it deserves, the widest reading.” 


Attracting unprecedented interest and the highest praise of critical By the author of ‘‘ Nearer, My Gop, To TuEr.”’ 


authorities. ‘‘1 think the studies of Forbes, Miriam and Mrs. Reese, ARISE MY SOUI ARISE 
’ ty 


all three, exceptionally true and fine. It is a brave book, a story which 
searches out the byways of the heart, and is strongly and fearlessly 
told,”” says Louise Chandler Moulton. 


By Saran FLower Apams, Illustrated. 
Tastily bound in Palatine boards, with floriated designs and gold titles, 
knotted with satin ribbon and neatly boxed. Price, $1.00. 

‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee”’ is undoubtedly the lar h f all 
oT rt See ee ‘eably i Nearer, My ,, is y popular geek 
“‘The story is most captivating, and is admirably told,. . . remark denominations. ‘Arise, My Soul, Arise!’’ is impregnated with the 
ably bright, natural and pointed,. . . thoroughly good, and deserves same fervid faith, enhanced by peans of victorious praise, that give it 

a foremost place among Easter favorites. 


the heartiest commendation,” says the New Vork Tribune. 


“©A Novel of wonderful brilliancy, power and absorbing interest— CHARLES KINGSLEY’S EASTER HYMN 


one of the most important literary events of this decade, It will hold my T ~ > xr 
spell-bound the reading world,” says Lilian Whiting, in the Chicago SEE I HE pl EAS TER 


Inter-Ocean. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


| lappy I Yodd. Uniform in size and style of binding with ‘‘ Arise, My Soul, Arise !’’ 


Price, $1.00. 
By RosE TERRY COOKE, Author of ‘‘ The Sphinx’'s Mr. Kingsley’s verses have the ring of the true poet, and the spirit 


“2. ” ’ ’ ” f the true Christian teacher. 
Children,” ‘“‘The Deacon's Week,” etc. 12mo.;|"°  —~. 


J * diti grec 
New Edition. $1.50. ad a “A BASKET OF EASTER EGGS.” 
‘Happy Dodd” is a beautiful and tender novel of New England 


life, especially adapted for home reading, and breathing out a strength- GLADNESS OF EASTER. 


ening spirit of Christian love and heroism. From the Poets 


—— " ILLUSTRATED. 
A new volume of the Students’ Series of Standard ee oe ves 4 i 
Poetry : Uniform in size and style of binding with ‘ Arise, My Soul, Arise !”’ 
and “ See the Land, Her Easter Keeping.”” Price, $1.00. 
From the many choice poems that celcbrate the Easter season, gems 


r TI > ie ry f h > L of verse have been culled, s izi i i ‘ 
. ) of verse ha , symbolizing in their treatment of nature, the 
Scott A ac ay O t e ast glories of the resurrection, and the joyousness of Easter. 
Minstrel. OLD FRIENDS IN EASTER DRESS. 


Edited with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. ROLFE, Neaxex, My Gon, ro Turk, My Farru Looks up To TER, 


: . Rock oF AGEs Axsipe WiTtH Me 
. M. vol. 12mo. Beautifully illustra ° ? 
A.M 1 vol ae Beautifu ly strated, 75 Miniature Edition. Size 5% x 4% inches; in white and gold, knotted 


cents. with satin ribbon. Price, 35 cents. 
As souvenirs of Easter, nothing more appropriate could be desired, 
A GRACEFUL, TENDER ROMANCE, FILLED WITH THE | being profusely illustrated, petite in size, and delicate in binding. Also 
GLOW OF A CULTIVATED IMAGINATION, INSTINCT bound in cloth, gilt, 50 cents; alligator style, 50 cents; French morocco, 


: ‘ $1.00; calf, $2.00. 
with subtle observation of nature, enlivened by moving incident, and 


made picturesque by idealized description. Those who look deeper OTHER NEW BOOKS 


will find in it a mystical poem of remarkable beauty and scope; a 


fresh and pregnant symbolization of the higher psychology; a study 4 . “ 
of the ever-recurring ordeal through which the human soul passes in its MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
pisifutee maneee. Coy se te colestt pve,’” eave the A series of Lectures by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Ex-President of 
purifying pa age from earthly t om tial love,’’ says the NV. } Harvard Céllege. Cloth, $1.90. 
Tribune of Henry Bernard Carpenter’s poem, sidiaeiae je ‘ Fein ae ‘ Seta —— 
HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING 
a . By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ His- 
1710 tory of United States,” ‘‘ Atlantic Essays,” ‘‘ Outdoor Papers,”’ 
Liber Am Ol is. ** Short Studies from American Authors.”’ 50 cents. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED 
By Rev. Richard Whately, D.D., the Archbishop of Dublin. A new 
edition. 50 cents. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by Mail, Post-paid, on Receipt of 
Price. Catalogues free. 


=~ ) ™ ‘ 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. _ LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Yor sale by all booksellers Sent, p stpaid, upon receipt of price 
Catalogues of our books matled free, 








